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CROWELL’S NEW BOOKS 





Three New Volumes by Dr. J. R. Miller 


More than a million copies of Dr. Miller’s kindly, helpful books have been 
issued, some being translated into several languages. His pulpit is world-wide. 


FINDING THE THE FACE OF THE INNER 
WAY THE MASTER LIFE 


16mo, plain edges, 65 cents | Chiswick Series. 12mo, | What is Worth While Se- 
net; Cloth, gilt top, 85; illustrated, cloth, gilt ries. 1°mo, illuminated 
cents net ; postage, 8 cents. top. 50 cents net ; postaye, cover. 30 cents net; post- 
5 cents. age, 5 cents. 
By his son, Dr. R. A. FARRAR 
Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, gilt top. {2.00 net: postage, 20 cents. 


Among the interesting life stories of great men this book takes pacman: 
place. It is the only authorized biography of the famous churchn 


MESSAGES OF THE MASTERS 
By Amory H. BRADFORD, D. D. 
Illustrated, 16mo. 65 cents and 85 cents net; postage, 8 cents. 
A volume of ethical studies of great paintings which has recently attracted 


much attention. This new popular price edition will appeal to a still larger 
audience. 


NEW STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
The “Twentieth Century Juveniles” Series. by the best authors. Fully 
illustrated and handsomely bound. Each book 60 cents net; postage, 10 cents. 
LITTLE METACOMET iT ALL CAME TRUE 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH By Mary F. LEONARD 


The story of an Indian Prince, the A story of neighborliness among 
son of King Philip. little girls who “made up” a fairy 


STORIES OF THE — 
GOOD GREENWOOD 


BY CLARENCE HAWKES 


DOROTHY’S SPY 
By JAMES OTIS 


An exciting account of the first 
Fourth of July. 


Tales of the field and forest and of 
the small dwellers therein. 








Send for Complete Catalogue 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


426-8 West Broadway, New York 








A New Beecher Book 


Henry Ward Beecher 


As His Friends Knew Him 


The Beecher number of Zhe Con- 
gregationalist, which contained so 
much extremely interesting material 
never before published, with portraits 
seldom seen before, brought us com- 
plimentary letters by the score, and 
many wished that these fresh esti- 
mates and reminiscences of this great 
American preacher might be put in 
permanent form. 

We have therefore reprinted all 
this and some additional material in 
a handsome book with the above title. 

It makes an attractive volume of 
about 140 pages with many illustra- 
tions, and sells for 75 cts. net. Sent 
on approval to any Congregationalist 
subscriber. 
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“A Demonstration that Religion and Science 


Stand on the Same Rock” 


BALANCE: Vhe Fundamental Vi erity. 


By OrLaAnpDo J. SMITH. 


Offering a key to the 


fundamental scientific interpretations of the System of Nature, a definition of 


Natural Religion, and a consequent agreement between Science and Religion. 


With an Appendix containing critical reviews by 28 scientific or religious 


writers—some attacking and others sustaining the author’s position—and a 


reply by the author to his critics. 


EDWIN MARKHAM: 
and Science stand on the same rock. 
and simple, direct as a singing bullet. 


A demonstration that Religion 
The style is lucid 


SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Pres’t American Unitarian Associ- 
ation: Philosophy is supposed to be hard reading, but 
this book reveals force and alertness of mind, originality of 
treatment, mastery of fact and rapidity of narrative. There 
is no dodging of issues, no special pleading, no philosophical 
vocabulary. One gets the impression of a scholar who is no 
vague dreamer, but a man of affairs secure in his footing 
and certainof touch. He indulges in no questioning guesses, 
no wistful imaginings. He not only sees facts; he also sees 
what facts stand for and predict. He puts, as it were, a 
candle within the ordinary things of scientific verification 
and makes them giow as with celestial light. 


For sale everywhere. 


Publishers 


$i.25 net. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0. 


HOWARD AGNEW JOHNSTON: Its claim that both 
Religion and Science agree is made good. 

R. HEBER NEWTON: A multum in parvo, bulking 
small, but weighing heavily. Composed of short sentences, 
clean cut, crisp and clear as the thought behind the trans- 
lucent words. 

W.H. SCOTT, Prof, Philosophy, Ohio State University : 
He is right in his conclusion that one law pervades both 
the physical and moral universe. Balance runs through all, 

BENJAMIN KIDD, Author ‘‘Social Evolution’: In 
this book there is briefly put the secret of the social signifi- 
cance of all the principal religions of the world. 

GARRETT P. SERVISS: We must follow Mr. Smith 
in his conclusion that Religion and ‘Science meet on a com- 
mon ground. 


Postage, 9 cents 


Boston and New York 
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—THE CRITIC. 


NOW READY 


voree. 
Illustrated, $1.50 


“AS AN OBSERVER OF AMERICAN MEN AND WOMEN 
AND THINGS JUDGE GRANT IS WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 


THE 


UNDERCURRENT 


By ROBERT GRANT 


This powerful novel has for its basis a story full of 
human nature, of human passion and strife—a strong and 
sympathetic love story. But the human nature is in- 
tensely modern, the strife, the passions, the love are all 
modern developments, and through the story runs a 
powerful presentation of some of the most apparent dan- 
gers in the social forces of theday. The conflict wages 
strong between Church and State on the question of di- 


FOR SALE 
EVERYWHERE 





“Tir. Grant is a happy 
writer — cheerful, orig- 
inal, witty, and kindly 
satirical. His stories are 
entertaining in them- 
selves, clever in their 
keenness of observation 
and more than satisfac- 
tory in the afterglow they 
cause.’’— Boston Times. 

















Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York 


JUST 
PUBLISHED 


Saturday Night Sermons 


Fick, ae 
Rev. GEO. THOS. DOWLING, D. D. 


Rector of Christ Protestant Episcopal Parish, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


12mo, 90 cents net. By post, 98 cents 


These quiet talks have appeared from week 
to week on the editorial page of the Los 
Angeles Express. 

hey have been written for busy people 
and to sound the note of courage and go 
cheer for those who have sometimes felt the 
weariness of the journey. With the hope of 
making life stronger and BF ymy they are 
~~ thered and sent fo in the Name of 

e Master. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER 


PUBLISHER 
2 and 3 Bible House, . 








New York 

















ONE-HALF NEW SONGS THAT WILL NEVER GROW OLD. 
ONE-HALF OLD SONGS THAT WILL ALWAYS BE KEW. 


Devotional 


By three famous ee 


Ki _ 
<a Songs 
256 pages, Cloth, , $25 per 100 ; 30c. each by mail. 


py f ‘oe pr = be mailed on reauest 
a ers oo “ Gospel 
THE Febiahed W & MAIN CO., New Tork and Chicage. 


for Sale by Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society, Boston and Chicago 








MENEELY & CO* isms. 


het TROY, WATERVLIET, N, ¥. 


rue * Meneel. Standard ” 
CHIMES, PEALS and BELLS 
Quality ONLY. The OLD MENEELY Firm 








PEWS—- PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales —_,, 22 & aaa Street, 
New Yor! 








FOR CHURCHES, Schours. 
CHIMES AND P 
BEST COPPER and TIN ONLY. 
ELLS ym, E. Mw. MANDUZEN © £0. 


Gapatne waa, 1837. 
Peers MOINMA yey ©. 





The Congregational Way 


| By Gro. M. Boynton, D. D. Net, 75 cents. 
; 


This valuable book aims to do for the pegmt gen- 

| eration of Congregationalists what Dexter’s 
Congregational Handbook did for those of twenty- 
| five years ago. The prevailing Ly es of the 

| churches are S caretully escribed and 
therefor discriminatingly set forth. It has the in- 
| dorsement of some of our ablest eye editors 
administrators, who have given the author valu- 
| able aid in its preparation. 
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D. J. BREWER 


H. C, KInG 





R. F. HoRTON WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Some of the Prominent Contributors to 


| THE CONGREGATIONALIST 








T. T. MUNGER C. M. SHELDON 








WHOSE ARTICLES WILL APPEAR 
DURING THE NEXT FEW MONTHS 








TWO 


) The Obedient Som by Rev. CHARLES M. SHELDON 
SERIALS § The Schoolmaster . . by ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 





Some Subjects 


Scenic Theology 

Socialism and 
Congregational Leaders 

Samples of Thanksgiving 

His Professional Duty 

What Have I Gained from 
Years of Bible Teaching 








SPECIAL 
OFFER 
Balance of Year 


FREE 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 
For 1905 for 


$2.00 





Some Writers 


Prof. B. W. BACON 

KATE UPSON CLARK 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
Rev. W. A. BARTLETT, D. D. 
OWEN WISTER 

Rev. H. W. KIMBALL 

Rev. J. S. DENNIS, D. D. 











New York 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 





Religious Education 


The conviction is steadily crystallizing that if religious training in the Sunday School 
is to keep pace with that furnished by the public school, the college, or the university, 
it will be necessary to adopt some of the more successful pedagogical methods employed 
in the development of secular educational principles. The obvious advantage of the 
public-school system of today is the adaptation of its work to the capacity of the pupil. 
A graded curriculum offers a solution for many of the problems confronting religious 
teachers. The principles underlying the graded Sunday-School idea have been carefully 
worked out in a manual, intended for parents, officers and teachers, entitled 


Principles and Ideals for the Sunday School 
By Ernest D. Burton and SHAILER MATHEWS, Professors in the University of Chicago. 
8vo, cloth, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. (Ready.) 


We are pleased to announce, in addition to this book devoted to the pedagogy of 
religious education, that we have arranged for the publication this month of a volume, 
devoted to a broader field, entitled 


An Outline of a Bible-School Curriculum 


By GEORGE W. PEASE, Professor in the Hartford School of Religious Pedagogy. 
12mo, cloth, net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.65. 
This volume will consist of an introduction discussing plans, needs and possibilities 
of the graded Sunday School, and a thorough, practical routine of work for each 
department. 





While advocating the necessity of a graded curriculum for religious education we 
are not losing sight of the fact that text-books must be provided. In connection with our 


Constructive Bible Studies 


we purpose to furnish books for every department and class of the Sunday School. The 
undertaking, which is in its inception, is under the editorial supervision of PRESIDENT 
WILLIAM R. HARPER and PROFESSOR ERNEST D. BURTON. 
Four series of text-books are contemplated as follows: Kindergarten, Elementary, 
Secondary and College. 
THE FOLLOWING TEXT-BOOKS ARE NOW READY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE FOR | THE LIFE OF CHRIST. By Ernest D. 
TEACHERS OF CHILDREN. By | BuRTON and SHAILER MATHEWS, Pro- 
GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN. fessors in the University of Chicago. 


Accompanied by note-books ogee ort cards. For use in advanced classes. 
For the use of teachers engaged in the instruc- 
ny 8vo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 


tion of pupils from nine to twelve years of age. 
eee ee THE PRIESTLY ELEMENT IN THE OLD 
STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL ACCORDING | TESTAMENT By WILLIAM R 
TO MARK. By ERNEST D. BURTON, HARPER, President of the University 
Professor in the University of Chicago. of Chicago. 
For use in advanced classes. 


, For use by pupils from twelve to sixteen years 
of age. 
8vo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 


I2mo, cloth, postpaid, $1.00. 


Send for detailed information and sample sheets from text-hooks 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 0R FROM 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO and 156 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 

















In the Pilgrim Teacher 
Correspondence Course 


For Five Paid Applications for this Course 


We Offer a Free 
SCHOLARSHIP 








This splendid course will help every Sunday school teacher. It is con- 
ducted by the American Institute of Sacred Literature, University of Chi- 
cago, in co-operation with the publishers of The Pilgrim Teacher. The fee 
of $6.00 for the course, not to exceed one year, covers also the necessary 
postage. We will give a free scholarship in this course to any one sending 
us five paid applications for membership. Send for circulars containing full 


information to 
THE PILGRIM PRESS 


CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 














UNIMPEACHABLE.—If you were to see the smoot 
volume of unimpeachable testimeny in favor of 
Sarsaparilla, you would upbraid yourself for so long ie e- 
laying to take this effective alterative and tonic medi- 
cine for that blood disease from which you are suffer- 

. It eradicates scrofula and all other humors, and 


cures all their inward and outward effects. Take 
Hood’s. Boston or Chicago. 


Fo all kinds of Church and Sanday School 
Records and Requisites, no matter where pu! - 
lished, send to the Congregational Bookstores at 
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! WORLC” = 
|THE BIBLE eomisrian way 


ENTIRELY — 
LUST PUBLISHED! 
An entirely new edition 


OXFORD 


TEACHERS’ BIBLE 


with New Twentieth Century Helps 
arranged Under One Alphabet 


Being a Practical Bible Dictionary, includ- 
ing Concordance, Subject Index, Glossary, 
Chronologies, Harmony, Botany, etc., under 
One Alphabet. 


JUST ISSUED 
OXFORD SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL BIBLE 


Iilustrated, with New Helps arranged 








Under One Atpaed et. An ideal Bible for 
a Sunday-sch scholar. 
‘These are the only Teachers’ and Scholars’ 
Bibles having all the Helps arranged Under 


One Alphabet. /or sale by add booksellers. 
Send for catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York City 











E.B. Treat & Co,’'s New Books 


241-243 W. 23d St., NEW YORK 
The Sunday Evening Problem 


A book for the times and the churches. Seven sorts 
of successful Sunday evening services. Suggestive 
solutions of the Main Question, how_to reach the un- 
churched. By Rev. James L. Hill, D. D., one of the 
ioe pe of the Christian Endeavor Soe jety. 224 pages. 

9 


Makers of the American Republic 

A series of Historical Lectures on the early Colonists, 
the Virginians, Pilgrims, Hollanders, Puritans, Quakers, 
Scotch, Huguenots, the American Foremother, the Old- 
Time Minister, ete. by David Gregg, D. D., Judge 
Goodrich, and others. A new edition enlarged, 527 
pages. 1gmo. Cloth. #2. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE OCCASION SERIES 


Fraternal and Benevolent Occasions, $2 

A New Volume. A reference manual of historical and 
helpful data for the observance of timely or special 
occasions pertaining to the various Orders, to wit: Ma- 
sonic, Odc Fellows, Royal Arcanum, Foresters, Order 
of Red Men, Chosen Friends, Good Templars, ete, Com- 
piled by Franklin Noble, D. D. 540 pages. $2 
Patriotic and Secular Occasions, $1.75 
Anniversary and Religious Occasions, $1.75 


Plain Hints for Busy Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler, Supt. Babies’ Hospital, New 
York. It is full of common-sense advice as to infant 
feeding and care. Its pages on * Don’ts”’ are immensely 
valuable. 35 cents. 


Self-Cure of Consumption without Medicine 


Including also the Prevention of Consumption and 
Other Diseases By C. H. 8S. Davis, M.D. 12mo. 176 
pages. Cloth. 75 cents. 


Bradford Calendar 
For 1905 


The only collection of selections from the 
pen of Rev. Amory H. BraprorpD, D. D., 
which has ever been made is arranged in cal- 
eadar form, giving a quotation for each day of 
the year. Attractive cover with spray of holly 
in colors. Copies will be sent on receipt of 
price, 50 cents, securely wrapped, postage 
prepaid. Address 


Miss B. D. TITUS, Newark, N. J. 





The Bradford Calendar is for sale at the Cong. 
8. S. & Pub. Society, 14 Beacon Street, Boston and 
175 Wabash Avenue, re a 


LITTLE For Sunday School Teachers 
oO f ri f valuable artic) 
PR ee mene or Gea 





OF EIGHT i" The Pilgrim Teacher. 


3 cents per copys 25 cents per dozen. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS ™ Besces,st- 
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SPECIAL Low RATES TO ST. LOUIS AND RETURN 
VIA THE NICKEL PLATE ROAD.—Permitting stop 
off at Chicago without additional cost. For full 
particulars see local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, 
N. E. P. A., Old South Building, Boston, Mass. 


Goop housekeepers at this season of the year 
find their way to the crockery stores to replenish 
their china closets and notwithstanding the high 
duty on crockery and glass, improved methods of 
manufacture and competition have reduced the cost 
far below what values were a score of years ago. 
The exhibit at Jones, McDuffee & Stratton’s estab- 
lishment is attractive. 


THE St. LovutIs EXPosiTIoON STILL HOLDING 
INTEREST.—November, a delightful month in the 
city. About one month remains for the continuance 
of the great Exposition at St. Louis. This most mar- 
velous of expositions has far exceeded in grandeur 
and magnitude the brightest hopes of its projectors; 
and the exhibits have been described by visitors as 
the most magnificent and varied ever presented. 
The “ Pike,” with its thousand and one different 
amusement features, is reported as being a‘ World’s 
Fair” in itself; while the view of the vast buildings, 
with their various phases of domestic and foreign 
architecture, is alone sufficient to satisfy the trav- 
eler whose taste for the artistic carries him hither. 
Each state with its building housing its own dis- 
plays and the interesting products of foreign coun- 
tries are both entertaining and instructive. It has 
been the idea of the management to present every- 
thing in the line of reproductions with as much 
faith and as close to the original—even to the native 
surroundings, manners and scenery—as possible, 
and how well they have succeeded may be judged 
from the Oriental exhibits on the “‘ Pike” and the 
wonderful Filipino exhibit. 

The hotel rates at St. Louis are very reasonable. 
The courts and the city government have carefully 
protected the visitors against exorbitant rates io 
cab service, etc., so that a violation is seldom heard 
of, and once reported will be summarily dealt with. 
The weather conditions during this season of the 
year at St. Louis are perfect; the beautiful Indian 
summer usually lasts throughout the entire month 
of November. Everything points to a large attend- 
ance at this last and greatest of all expositions dur- 
ing the remaining month, and prospective visitors 
from Boston and New England are respectfully 
referred to the General Passenger Department of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, for informa- 
tion concerning the exposition. This road publishes 
a beautiful illustrated booklet describing the expo- 
sition. This book will be mailed free upon receipt 
of address. 








Cowles’s Commentaries 
AT A BARGAIN 


The Critical Explanatory and Practical 
Notes on the Old and New Testament, by 
the late Henry Cowles, D. D., have justly 
been regarded as among the ablest and most 
scholarly of American Commentaries of the 
conservative order. They have hitherto sold 
at $1.50, $2.00 or $2.25 per volume, or $25.00 
for the set of 16 volumes. We recently se- 
cured at specially low prices a quantity of 
these standard books, and give our readers 
the benefit of a good bargain. 

We offer the following volumes at 35 cents 
each net; 50 cents each postpaid. They are 
in cloth binding. 


The Minor Prophets. 

Ezekieland Daniel. 

Isaiah. 

Jeremiah and His Lamentations. 

Proverbs, Ecclesiastes and the Song of Solomon. 

The Psalms. 

The Pentateuch in its Progressive Revelations of 
God to Men. 

Hebrew History. From the Death of Moses to 
the Close of the Scripture Narrative. 

The Gospel and Epistles of John. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The Book of Job. 

The Shorter Epistles, viz.: of Paul to the Gala- 
tians; Ephesians; Philippians; Colossians; Thessa- 
lonians; Timothy, Titus and Philemon; also of 
James, Peter and Jude. 

Longer Epistles of Paul, viz.: 
thians, 2 Corinthians. 

Matthew and Mark. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 
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Our Benevolent Societies 


National 


AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORKIGN 
peg Congregational House, Boston. Frank 

D, asurer; John G. Hosmer, Publishing and 

Pus asi Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 

Fourth Ave. and 22nd St.,New York,N. Y. Mr. William 


tions and ail correspondence relat to estates and 
annuities should be addressed. Vv. B. Clark, 
B.B' domeaponag Senate 8 Baton Sas 

. D., Correspondi nm O. Shei 880- 
cia’ ry; Rev. R. A. Beard, D. D rn Repre- 





te retary; Rev. 
sentative. Room 306 Congregational H jouse, Boston. 
THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty-second St., New York. Missions in the 
United states, evangelistic and educational at the South 
nsand Chinese. Boston 


THE © ONGREGATION AL Cuu ann SorLneee Socigty. 
Aite in hards, DD. churehes and parecs Rev. Charlies 
} By , Secretary ; i. Cobb, D. D. 

retary ‘meritus; Charles ie Hope, ‘Treasurer, "108 
East — St., New York, N. Y. Rev. ©. H. Taintor, 151 
Washington St., Chicago, Ill; Rev. G. % Hood, Congre- 
ona House Bosto Rev. H. H. Wikoff, 
MC. A. “Building, San Francisco, Gal., Field Secre: 

Gonemauiinlintan EDUCATION SOCIETY fnetutins 
former New West Education 2. Sch ips 


S. Tead, Corresponding 
Treasurer. Offices, 612,613 Cougre 
ton; 151 Washington St., Chicago, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY 


Secretary ; S. F. Wilkins, 
tional House, Bos 


HOOL AND PuB- 


LISHING SOCIETY, Congregational House, Boston, Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D. D., 
Secretary and Sasurer. 


jonary t, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries. = 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary 
ture to newand needy schools gratuitously, orat Pedueed 
cost. The administrative expenses of this de ent 
are wholly ree b — ions from the Busi- 
ness Departm Al uations from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals so Fivy for mission- 
ory werk, . A. Duncan, Ph. and 
js ty . Marsh, is New England Superintendent for 
8 de ent. 

The ess Department, in charge of the Business 
Maasase, an known in the | —— as the Pilgrim 

ubl The ist and Christian World. the 

ilgrim series of n a Helps and Sunday schoo i pa 

rs, books for Sunday school and home reading. 
poe and Requisites for churches and Sunday S ncols, 
and sells the ks of all other publishers as well as its 
own. Its ury is entirely se 
Missionary Department to which, however. 
annual appropriations. Orders for books and subscrip- 
tions for periodicals from Ohio —_ all states east 
should be sent to the Business r, J. H. Tewks- 
bury, at Boston, and from the Inte i and Westersa 
states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ml. 





NATIONAL COUNCIL MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND. 
(Corporate name “ Trustees of the National Council of 
the "Congregational Churches of the United States.’’) 
Helps needy Congregational ministers or their widows. 
Seeks permanent fund $1,000,000. Asks annual offer- 
ings from ts a 4 — 3 tr and bequests. 
Chairm Rev. . Stimson, D. D.; Secretary, Rev. 
— A. Rice, D. D., Sak Ave, and 22nd St., N.. ¥. ; 
8, 206 Wethersfield 








THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


and Christian World 
SUCCEEDING 
The Recorder founded 1816; The Congregationalist, 1849. 


Published every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 








RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 

expiration on the address label. If a special preceies is 
da stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address 
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moral and religious welfare of seamen of all nations, 
and ete eealy by the churches of New England. 
Beggars | should be made payable to the Boston Sea- 
man’s Society. Contributions from churches 
and individual solicited. 


Massachusetts and Boston 
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WAS SEEN IN THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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CENTRAL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, Philadelphia, 
will be ylad to be informed of persons coming for per- 
manent or temporary residence to Philadelphia il 

stors and others kindly give such information? Ad- 

ress Rey. Charles Luther Kloss, 747 Corinthian Avenue. 


By order of the Board of es, 
JNO. MACLELLAN, Secretary. 


AMERICAN SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOOIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and ial condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains an issi ries; pr ites te Trance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seaman’s Friend and 

ase . 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. W. HALL ROPES, Treasurer. 
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Wanted, 100 second hand New Laudes Domini with 
readings. Address Rev. Wm. T. Patchell, San José, Cal. 

















Young Men and Boys Wanted. Positions sup. 
lied in business houses. Breck’s Bureau, 51 No. Market 
St., Boston. See Mr. McGerigle. 


Positions Now Open for competent managers, 
bookkeepers, salesmen, secretaries, etc. Write for free 
list and plan. Business Opportunity Co.,1 Union Square, 


New York. 


Wanted. A young married man fora Comeeayional 
sit. Charge is located eight miles from city of Stam- 
ord. Parsonage in fine condition. Salary $500. Only 
a men with best references need apply. Address 
erbert A. Thompson, Stamford, Ct., R. F. D. 29. 


Wanted, by a middle-aged American lady of culture 
and refinement, position as companion and secretary to 
a lady traveling, or at home. Can sing and read well, 
and accustomed to care of invalids. Highest references 
te and required. Address H. R. C., in Square 

ouse, East Newton Street, Boston, Mass. 








The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
70 Pitth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, famili 
Advises par about school 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 











MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
The Oldest Congregational Seminary, 


ANDOVER, 


began its 97th year Sept. 81, 1904. 
For catal map and views, fully descriptive of loca- 
won, batldfngs, of study,1 La nie and special 
‘acilities, 





Apply to Prof. C. O. DAY. 





MASSACHUSETTS, LOWELL. 


Rogers Hall School 


For Girls. Admits to Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, 
Wells, Mt. Pare. Beautiful grounds. Golf. 
Basket Bail, Tennis, Field Hockey, Horseback 


iding. 
Mrs. £.P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Prin., Lowell, Mass. 








A School for 
Characterized by strength of teachers and 
earnestness of buys. 

The many considerations of a boy’s life 
at school form the text ef a pamphlet 
that has been written about ROCK 
RIDGE HALL. Though it may not in- 
fluence a selection in favor of this 
school, it will be read with interest by 
all who are impressed with the equip- 
ment and methods that are casential for 
a@ thoroughly modern preparatory school. 

This pamphlet, which has been pre- 
pared with care and illustrated with nu- 
merous photographic reproductions, de- 
scribes both by word and picture many 
details of the school life as well as the 
advantages, natural beauty and historic 
interest of the school’s surroundings. 
Sent without charge on request. 

Dr. C. R. WHITE, Principal, 

Weltesiey Hills, Mass. 
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To preserve the original freshness and 
color of your dainty summer fabrics, 
avoid the use of ordinary yellow soaps. 
These contain rosin and strong acids 
that destroy the color and do not rinse 
perfectly. Ivory, a soap made of clean, 
fresh oils and simple alkali, perfectly 
combined, rinses readily and will not de- 
stroy color or fabric. The saving in wear 
and appearance is much more than the 
slight additional cost of Ivory over ordi- 


nary soap. 9g“, per cent. pure. 
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se 
use at the time of the old version, full of meaning 
then, but obsolete and difficult to understand now, 
are replaced in this new version by equivalents that 


are perfectly intelligible to modern readers. 
Over 80 styles. This is the only edition authorized by the American 
Revision Committee, and their endorsement is on back of title page. 
Ask for Standard Edition, 35c. to $12. 
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Event and Comment 


WO contrasted pictures are given in 

this issue of The Congregationalist in 
articles describing present religious con- 
ditions in the French Re- 
public. Both were writ- 
ten by Protestant ministers. Dr. Thurber, 
just laying down a pastorate in Paris, de- 
scribes the situation from the experience 
of several years’ association with Prot- 
estant Christian effort to establish the 
gospel in France. Mr. Alvord records 
his impressions of the Roman Catholic 
Church received in a leisurely journey 
through country districts as compared 
with what he saw of its spirit and work a 
dozen years ago. In the views photo- 
graphed by both writers, Christian readers 
will find ground for encouragement. It 
is more than three centuries since the 
Huguenot Admiral Coligny, whose mon- 
ument furnishes our cover picture, was 
mardered in the bloody struggle between 
Protestants and Catholics in France. 
The spirit of hatred that fostered that 
conflict could find little room for its ter- 
rible work amid the conditions of both 
bodies as described in our columns today. 
It may be that the religious revolution 
now going on in France will result in a 
new unity of those of her people who are 
professed disciples of Jesus Christ. 


Religion in France 


ONGREGATIONALISTS who par- 

ticipated in the national assemblies 
of the denomination in the later eighties 
and the early nineties 
note with thanksgiv- 
ing that the dissensions of those days 
have disappeared. Doctrinal issues which 
seemed vital have yielded to expressions 
of a new spirit of unity among our 
churches and of fraternal fellowship with 
disciples of our one Master who bear 
other names. Zeal is surely kindling 
into passionate consecration to his serv- 
ice in bringing the world to obedience 
to his will. This is finding expression in 
efforts to evangelize communities right 
at home; and at the same time is mak- 
ing us feel that the most distant nations 
are near to us when we pray for them 
and when-we plan to give them the gos- 
pel. Read the opinions on the council 
which appear on another page of this 
paper. Ask yourself what you can do 
to fan the flame of love and faith whose 
warmth is already discerned with joy by 
many. Pray for the success of those 
who are giving themselves to impart 
eternal life in the byways of cities, in 
the hedges of country districts, in homes 
and Sunday schools and pulpits and 
schools and colleges, and especially 
among the ranks of working men. Be- 
gin at once to do the thing that lies 
nearest to you which seems most likely 
to carry forward the movement you 


Clouds Rolled Away 


have already begun to look for and ex- 
pect. For be assured that a breath of 
the Holy Spirit is going to pass over our 
churches, and that a new day of God has 
already dawned on them. 


ROUPED together on page 650 is a 

noble company of young men and 
women who have sailed from the United 
States during the last few 
months to take up their 
life work as missionaries 
of the American Board in Turkey, Spain, 
China, India, Africa, Micronesia. No 
addresses at the annual meeting in Grin- 
nell last month could set ‘forth so elo- 
quently as these faces do the task under- 
taken by our churches in obedience to 
the Master’s command to “make disci- 
ples of all the nations.” No report of 
the proceedings could make so effective 
an appeal for the constant sympathy and 
co-operation of all Congregationalists as 
do these young men and women, going 
forth from home and college and social 
circle and their own country to distant 
lands and people speaking other tongues, 
among whom they must live as aliens 
till they have won for themselves a wel- 
come and citizenship as messengers of the 
gospel of peace. Such a picture as this is 
fruitful in suggestions. With it on a 
screen before an audience a minister 
would have an inspiring theme for a mis- 
sionary sermon. It speaks not for itself 
but for Him who gave Himself for the 
world. 


The American 
Board’s Exhibit 


R. SYDNEY STRONG’S outlining 
on page 662 of the method by which 
strong Chicago churches are being linked 
ia ie : to weaker ones comes 
pata: ortenary * at an opportune mo- 
Co-operation ment. The yearning 
was never stronger 

among us for co-operation and fellow- 
ship. Here is a plan both simple and 
effectual. It does not call for the crea- 
tion of new or extensive machinery, or 
for the action of any state or national 
body. It is simply the old principle of 
the strong serving the weak applied to 
local conditions. That way lies the sal- 
vation of the urban and suburban Con- 
gregationalism throughout the country. 
To get men and women in comfortable, 
prosperous churches to give not merely 
their money but their time and personal 
service to the churches in the same sis- 
terhood that have experienced reverses 
and misfortunes or are struggling with 
great obstacles, is the ideal toward which 
we believe the denomination is moving 
East and West. In Boston for several 
years past, several strong suburban 
churches have to some extent been 
linked with city organizations. But we 


think the idea has been most satisfac- 
torily wrought out by the Second Church, 
Oak Park, which we understand sends a 
score or more of its leading members into 
some form of city mission work Sunday 
after Sunday. We have recently met 
some of these earnest and cultivated 
men and women who are giving them- 
selves so freely and gladly to this work. 
They are alive to their finger tips, not 
only with local but with foreign mis- 
sionary zeal. What they are doing for 
others flows directly back into their own 
lives. Dr. Strong is right. The new era 
for Congregationalism is to make great 
demands upon our laymen, and they will 
rise to the emergency. 


RGANISTS and choir leaders may be 
as divinely called to spread the gos- 
pel as ministers. The reports of the Na- 
tional Council in the last 
sae aenbuplaniet two issues of The Con- 
gregationalist are convincing on this 
point, They show that no speaker on 
the whole program influenced the assem- 
bly more powerfully than did the choir 
of the Congregational church at Des 
Moines. The leaders of that choir have 
given a spiritual uplift to all the churches. 
One cannot read these reports without 
the suggestion that it may have been one 
of the chief factors in giving the council 
a distinctively spiritual character as com- 
pared with other councils. We have in 
mind also a church in which we worshiped 
for several Sundays last month where the 
music expressed a subtle sympathy with 
prayers and sermon, while the organist, 
quartet and large chorus choir led the 
assembly in praise in which nearly every 
one present appeared to join audibly as 
by a common impulse. In the coming 
spiritual revival which is already mani- 
festing itself it may be that those who 
lead the musical part of the service will 
realize their opportunity to be greater 
than it has been in any previous revival. 
Multitudes are ready to be borne upward 
to God on the voice of praise. Conse- 
crated hands on the organ and conse- 
crated voices in the choir may usher in 
a new day for the Christian world. 


ESOLUTIONS against gambling have 

been passed by quite as many reli- 
gious bodies as usual this fall and the 
number of standing 
committees to prepare 
these annual deliverances is as large as 
ever. Meanwhile, some religious news- 
papers which publish these resolutions 
with approval contain advertisements of 
business firms offering to those who buy 
some article a chance to guess some miss- 
ing word in a sentence or to solve a pic- 


Schools of Gambling 
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ture puzzle or share in some other scheme 
to draw a prize, which is only a covert 
way to buy a lottery ticket. These 
schools for gambling gather in pupils by 
the thousands and are helped along or 
winked at by many who condemn gam- 
bling in the abstract. A newspaper in 
Paris which offered a prize of $5,000 to 
be competed for by persons who bought 
a copy of the paper and guessed the num- 
ber of grains of wheat in a certain bottle 
increased its receipts by $80,000 in two 
weeks and over 1,314,000 competed. A 
newspaper in Boston working a similar 
scheme has not yet announced the results. 
The promoters of such gambling enter- 
prises and those who share in the profits 
are equally guilty, and the losers lose 
much more than the small amount they 
contribute to the lottery. 





HE letter issued by the bishops of 

the Protestant Episcopal Church at 
the close of the General Convention and 
read in all churches 
of the body last Sun- 
pal Pastoral Letter day was drafted by 
Bishop Potter. It reveals him at his 
best, able to deal with large issues in a 
large way. Especially outspoken on the 
issues of divorce and remarriage, the eth- 
ics of creed subscription and a Christian 
solution of the Negro problem and the 
strife between organized capital and or- 
ganized labor, it is in no way open to the 
charge of avoidance of burning issues or 
plain speech concerning them. The value 
of such a thoroughgoing discussion of 
matters and such frank admonitory coun- 
sel from the higher to the lower clergy 
may be admitted at once, for it cannot 
but provoke thought, and even dissent is 
better than indifference, while the gen- 
eral reading of the letter—North, East, 
West and South—all makes for unifica- 
tion both of the Church and the nation. 


The Protestant Episco- 


HAT the desire for Christian unity is 

genuine in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church cannot be questioned. Many 
noble utterances express- 
: ing that desire have lately 
en been made by some of its 
leaders. It is therefore the more to be 
regretted that the recent Convention in 
Boston of the Episcopal Church declined 
to send delegates to the meeting of the 
National Federation of Christian Workers 
to be held in New York in November, 
1905. The National Council of Congrega- 
tional churches three years ago authorized 
its committee on federation and unity to 
make proposals for federation to other 
Christian denominations through the 
National Federation of Christian Work- 
ers, and the meeting next November has 
been called in consequence of this action. 
Many of the leading denominations have 
accepted the plan, including Presbyteri- 
ans, Methodists, Disciples and others 
representing more than ten million com- 
municants. The Episcopal body is the 
only one thus far which has declined to 
share in this expression of fellowship. 
There appears to be a party in that Church 
to whom unity is a passion, but to whom 
any idea of fellowship-is abhorrent which 
is not wholly included within the walls 
which the Church has erected to guard its 
official sanctity. Yet another party and 
a growing one within that Church hasa 


Episcopalians and 
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broader vision. It is represented by such 
men as the Bishop of Liverpool, Dr. Cha- 
vasse, who said at the recent congress in 
that city, ‘Reunion must exclude no 
Christian body in which the fruits of the 
Spirit are manifest.’”’ That sentiment 
being accepted, it would seem reasonable 
to expect that Episcopalians would be 
willing to be represented in a convention 
for considering federation for the expres- 
sion of Christian fellowship. 


HE stubborn conservatism of the 

‘““Wee’”’ Free Church minority in 
holding to the extreme legal rights con- 
ferred upon them by the 
House of Lords is fast 
forcing matters to the 
stage where litigation will and political 
controversy may take the place of efforts 
at conciliation and arbitration. Indeed, 
the former stage has already gone, with 
nothing but credit to the United Free 
leaders and nothing but shame to the 
‘““Wee Frees,’’ to be seen by them and 
repented of later, if not now. As we 
stated last week, a Scotch court of sessions 
has reasserted the absolute legal right of 
the ‘‘ Wee Frees ”’ to possession of all the 
property immediately ; their leaders have 
already endeavored by legai process to 
prevent Principal Rainy from opening the 
Free College, Edinburgh; they would 
prefer if they might to take possession 
of their property bit by bit, leaving the 
United Free Church in possession of con- 
siderable of it temporarily, but under 
bonds not to teach new views while in 
charge. Both on principle and as a mat- 
ter of policy the United Free Church can- 
not accept this proposition, and through 
its lawyers is now saying to the courts, 
‘“‘The whole trust must be borne by those 
to whom it has been given, and we look 
to you to see that the burden and trust 
are assumed at once and lived up to.’’ 
This they do knowing full well that the 
trust cannot be borne by the ‘‘ Wee 
Frees” because of their financial and in- 
tellectual incompetency, after full revela- 
tion of which the United Free Church ex- 
pects to gain legal control again of most 
of what is now morally its own. Mean- 
time, a bill for relief by Parliament is 
already drafted and awaiting reassem- 
bling, and it is not to be believed that 
any Scotch members of Parliament or of 
the Ministry will dare to stand in the way 
of Scotland’s demand for justice. Polit- 
ical death might follow such betrayal. 


Scotch Presbyte- 
rian Litigation 


HE laying of the corner stone of the 

new Dartmouth Hall at Dartmouth 
College by the Earl of Dartmouth, the 
celebration of Colum- 
bia University’s one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
founding as King’s College, and the in- 
auguration of new presidents at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Ct., and at Boston 
University, Boston, Mass., during the 
past week, have furnished not only the 
alumni of those institutions but the gen- 
eral public with facts and opinions re- 
specting the place of education in Ameri- 
can life, which are suggestive of thought. 
The Earl of Dartmouth by his words and 
bearing proved his manhood to be above 
his rank, and the college displayed anew 
its vitality and unity of spirit under Presi- 
dent Tucker’s administration. Columbia, 
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which for a long time was a provincial 
institution though environed by a metrop- 
olis, is now emerging and taking her 
rightful place and point of view, but 
still is in need of emphasis on the spirit- 
ual. Trinity, though still denominational, 
has dared to call to its presidency a lay- 
man and a scientist, Prof. F. S. Luther, 
while Boston University, with its ever- 
increasing enrollment and admirable pro- 
fessional schools, has promoted its for- 
mer dean, William E. Huntington, to the 
place occupied so long by Dr. William F. 
Warren. Of the discussions of academic 
problems at these functions, it may be 
said in brief that they clearly reveal that 
sharp division of opinion with respect to 
ideals of education so characteristic of 
the profession as a whole throughout the 
country. They also show, we think, some 
evidence of a turning back toward the 
humanities and the culture ideal. 


HE French Ministry has introduced 
its bill providing for separation of 
Church and State and the abolition of the 
a at iD Concordat. To Protes- 
— of tant, Roman Catholic 
een and Jewish recipients 
of funds from the State under present 
law the plan will have the merit of being 
opportunistic and not radical. Evolution 
and not revolution is agreed upon. 
During a period of four years the clergy 
are to receive an indemnity while arrang- 
ing for private support; pensions for 
dignitaries of the church are to be pro- 
vided, based on time of service and posi- 
tion; the embassy at the Vatican is to be 
done away with, and thus France, like our 
Republic, will not recognize the temporal 
authority of the Pope. State inspection 
and supervision of the various religious 
cults is retained, as prudence dictates it 
should be. It is not safe to predict what 
treatment this measure will receive from 
the legislature, in view of the Ministry’s 
recent small majority on another issue; 
but it is certain that whenever of late this 
broad issue of sundering ties between 
State and Church has been faced by voters 
or their representatives Premier Combes 
has won by large and increasing majori- 
ties, and we trust he may win again at 
this stage of constructive reform. The 
best and wisest of the Roman Catholic 
prelates, with this country in mind, know 
that it means ultimate good to their 
Church though involving temporary dis- 
tress; and Protestants favor it in princi- 
ple, and, since it is not to be an abrupt 
matter of readjustment, doubtless will 
heartily support the plan. 


S the time for voting draws near the 

tension increases and uncertainty as 
well. While most observers and proph- 
ets see no signs of a 
defeat of the present 
Administration, there are polls—notably 
that of the Brooklyn Eagle—which seem 
to indicate a tide running strongly toward 
Mr. Parker, at least in New York State. 
The Democratic candidate has at last 
taken to the stump, and is vigorously 
attacking the Republican party’s record 
and principles, his charges against ex-Sec- 
retary Cortelyou and the Republican Na- 
tional Committee of drawing revenue for 
the campaign from corporations which 
are beneficiaries of the high tariff legis- 
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lation and unenforced trust law being 
unusually outspoken. The Republican 
managers in turn retort on Judge Parker 
that many of his public statements and 
charges with respect to finance, military 
and administrative costs and social con- 
ditions in the Philippines are far astray ; 
and that they reveal a man whose mind 
is far from accurate and judicial. The 
ablest speech thus far made setting forth 
the Republican position and defending 
the record of the Administration and the 
President was made last week in New 
York city by Mr. Hay, Secretary of State. 
It had all of Mr. Hay’s customary felicity 
of expression, but more, namely, a degree 
of passionate championship of men and 
measures in which he believes that deeply 
stirred a great audience which heard it. 
It was particularly valuable for its de- 
fense of the Administration’s dealing 
with Panama by wh‘ch the interoceanic 
canal became possible, a course of con- 
duct for which Mr. Hay has no apologies 
to make as an ethical and legal proceed- 
ing. 


ANADA as well as the United States 
is in the last throes of a political 
campaign involving the re-election of a 
successful administration or 
The Canadian its defeat. Canada is rolling 
Election ? . < A 
in prosperity. Under Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and the Liberal party the 
political administration has been excel- 
lent, negotiations with other nations and 
with the imperial authorities have been 
carried on on a high plane, the economic 
interests of the Dominion have been con- 
served, racial asperities have been les- 
sened bya French premier, and a national 
as over against a merely colonial spirit 
has been fostered. If the theoretical free 
trade policy of the Liberal party has not 
been carried out, it has been due to con- 
ditions domestic and foreign, which have 
made Sir Wilfrid decide in favor of states- 
manlike opportunism rather than for 
doctrinarianism. Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
stands committed to further tariff revi- 
sion, but revision in the light of facts, at 
home and abroad. It will be along the 
lines of maximum rates to nations which 
discriminate against Canada and mini- 
mum rates to those which favor her, a 
simple and natural solution, if there is to 
be discrimination at all. 


HE supreme issue of the campaign, 

however, in Sir Wilfrid’s opinion, 
is that of the acceptance or rejection of 
the government’s plan to 
construct another trans- 
continental railway from 
a Canadian harbor on the Pacific to one 
on the Atlantic, running farther north 
than the present lines, and calculated 
to open up rich territory with vast min- 
eral and timber resources. One reason 
Sir Wilfrid backs this demand is that 
it would put Canada in a position to be 
independent of the United States, the 
Grand Traonk Line, by sufferance only, 
running over American territory. Prac- 
tically all Canadians agree that the new 
line should be built. Difference of opin- 
ion arises over the method of building it. 
The Conservative leader, Mr. Borden, 
stands for a government-constructed and 
government-worked railway; Sir Wilfrid 
would have the government construct 
part of the road and lend its credit for 


A Transcon- 
tinental Railway 
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the construction of the rest of it by the 
Grand Trunk; but would not enter on 
the business of government ownership 
or management, having before his eyes 
the result of such an experiment with the 
present Intercolonial Railway. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier is one of the finest orators 
and ablest statesmen the British Empire 
has, and he means well toward the United 
States if he is met halfway with courtesy 
and fair play. 


HE finest subterranean rapid transit 

railroad in Europe or America was 
opened for use last week in New York 
city. It has taken five 
years to build it; $75,- 
000,000 are invested in it; it will relieve 
the congested conditions which hitherto 
have made getting about the city at cer- 
tain hours perilous to temper and to life; 
and it is but the forerunner of similar 
lines, which ere long will parallel and 
cross this one, the prospect being that in 
a decade or two business, to a very con- 
siderable extent, as well as transporta- 
tion, will be done underground in the 
metropolis. This road has an equipment 
which, in the non-inflammability of its 
cars, the automatic stopping of its trains 
when engineers disregard signals, and the 
covering of the third rail, should at once 
be applied to the Boston subway. Best 
of all, the road, while privately owned 
now, may revert to the city whenever it 
decides to buy; and the rental which the 
city receives increases at regular inter- 
vals so long as it is privately owned. 
Credit for the great work is due chiefly to 
August Belmont the capitalist, John B. 
Macdonald the contractor and William 
Barclay Parsons, the engineer. 


Subterranean Traffic 


FTER nearly two weeks of abstinence 

from strife, which time has been 
used by both armies to call up re-enforce- 
ments and restore psychical 
and physical preparedness, 
the two vast armies just 
south of Mukden have come to the hour 
when conflict is to be resumed on a scale 
and with a desperation surpassing all 
that has gone before. The fact that 
Viceroy Alexieff has been summoned 
back to Europe and that General Kuro- 
patkin has been placed in complete con- 
trol of the Russian campaign is a good 
omen for Russia. Alexieff was loqua- 
cious, bombastic and a meddler in affairs 
he knew nothing about, and so long as he 
had supreme authority Kuropatkin was 
handicapped. Another severe attack on 
Port Arthur is under way as we go to 
press, the Japanese having brought guns 
from the defenses of Tokyo, of a range and 
caliber which exceed anything hitherto 
used in the siege. While there is nothing 
but admiration for General Stoessel’s de- 
fense of this citadel there also is hope 
among Japan’s friends that she may take 
the place soon and without much more 
loss of life, for once this town and citadel 
are in Japanese hands, Marshal Oyama 
can summon to the aid of the forces near 
Mukden the troops now around Port 
Arthur. Japan is going ahead planning 
her taxes next year so as to bring in the re- 
quisite large revenue necessary for carry- 
ing on the war. Her internal economy 
is so healthy that she thus far has not felt 
the strain of the expenditure called for. 


The Far East’s 
Conflict 
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A Campaign of the Holy Spirit 


When we say that there has not been 
a moment in the recent history of our 
churches fraught with such possibilities 
for spiritual growth and conquest, we are 
expressing not our own judgment merely 
but that of many of our most thoughtful 
and trustworthy leaders the country over. 
That mighty, though unexpected demon- 
stration of the Spirit at the recent Des 
Moines meetings is not to be looked upon 
as an isolated phenomenon but as the 
visible embodiment of influences whose 
silent but potent working is confined to 
no time or place. “The National Council 
did not create this spiritual awakening. 
It simply served as one channel for its 
expression. Yet it would be a great mis- 
take to underestimate the spiritual forces 
there focused. We cannot be blind te 
the fact that many are hailing the occa- 
sion as the dawning of a new era. 

How then can we all take advantage of 
the impulses thus generated? Most of 
the five or six hundred attendants upon 
those meetings are back at their posts of 
duty. They return eager to share the 
spiritual uplift received. The first essen- 
tial is to recognize the fact that the Spirit 
has preceded their return. Though the 
old time indifference and absorption in 
material things are present, doubt not 
that God is there also to move in ways 
that may not now be discerned, upon 
many hearts. 

Of the larger aspects of this new awak- 
ening it is too early to speak definitely ; 
but we understand that the committee 
on evangelism appointed at Des Moines 
and made up of fifteen trusted and capa- 
ble men, will seek to fulfill its commis- 
sion as effectively as possible. Out of its 
membership has been created an execu- 
tive committee of five who will soon have 
a conference in New York. The wisdom 
of putting a secretary into the field is 
being considered and whether this is done 
or not the committee will doubtless soon 
offer to the churches suggestions and per- 
haps definite, practical aid in the spirit- 
ual efforts of the coming winter. One or 
two members of the committee, we un- 
derstand, have already made several ap- 
pointments to give assistance in special 
meetings already projected in different 
cities, and the campaign which Dr. Hillis 
and Mr. Dawson of London are carrying 
on in Brooklyn this week will doubtless 
afford suggestions regarding both the 
nature of the message and the methods 
to be employed in approaching outsiders. 

We believe that this committee can do 
a most important work for our churches 
just at this juncture, but we trust no 
one of them will look to it as the main 
reliance for bringing about a general re- 
vival. That would be expecting too much 
of it. The awakening, if it comes, must 
proceed from the kindling of souls through 
the direct touch upon them of God’s Spirit 
and not as the result of the working of 
denominational machinery. Why need 
the local church or a group of churches 
wait for the impulse from without? Half 
a dozen, or even two or three men and 
women, warmed by the divine flame can 
spread the fire. We wish that for the 
next few weeks the prayer meetings, 
the formal Sabbath services and the Sun- 
day school, might be. planned with a view 
to emphasize the spiritual possibilities of 
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the hour. Local conferences, associations 
and Congregational Clubs might profit- 
ably put aside other subjects and con- 
sider the central meaning of the Chris- 
tian gospel and its bearing upon the lives 
of those who formally acknowledge its 
claims and upon those who have never 
surrendered themselves to it. 

The question of method must be decided 
by the local conditions. Whether extra 
meetings and after meetings are desir- 
able, must be determined by the men who 
know best their own fields. Weshould ad- 
vise a reasonable degree of elasticity and 
openness to new methods. We hardly 
expect to see in our Congregational 
churches at the beginning of the twentieth 
century the same kind of revival in all its 
outward features and accessories which 
we associate with the names of Jonathan 
Edwards or Charles Finney or D. L. 
- Moody. No spiritual awakening is likely 
to have far-reaching or abiding results 
in these days which does not recognize 
the conclusions of modern psychology 
and science or which cannot be affiiliated 
with the network of educational, philan- 
thropic and social agencies which in their 
own way and up to the limit of their 
capacity, are already lifting the world 
out of its degradation and darkness. 

But we believe that the hour has struck 
for religion to assert itself afresh before 
the modern world. The church must try 
harder and more persistently than ever 
before to induce men to respond to the 
restraints and inspirations of the life of 
the spirit. To bring them face to face 
with Jesus Christ, to secure their per- 
sonal surrender and loyalty to him—this 
is the work above all other work for the 
coming season. Let us narrow the range 
of our activities in order that we may 
deepen the flow of spiritual life. Let the 
Church realize and exult in the fact that 
to it more than to any other single insti- 
tution has been committed the knowledge 
of God in Jesus Christ, not simply tc rest 
comfortably upon it but to pass it on, 
that it may redeem and transform a sin- 
stained and a sin-weary world. 

Congregationalism seems to have been 
waiting during the last few months for 
some quickening, energizing force. We 
have sympathized with many who have 
thought and still think that a better out- 
ward organization would increase our 
efficiency; but God may be showing us 
that the one thing most needful today is 
the emptying of self and the opening of 
the life to him. Then will come the di- 
vine empowering in the strength of which 
we Can accomplish greater works than we 
have ever dared to dream we could do. 





The faith which the Boston clergymen show 
who have petitioned the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury to use his influence in removing those 
features of the Education Act which cause 
Nonconformists to protest against it and re- 
sist the act, is wholly admirable. His suavity, 
tact and genuine breadth of feeling and sym- 
pathy while in this country, was characteristic 
of the man as a man; but as an official, like 
many another official, he serves institutional 
ends, and the clergy and laity of the Estab- 
lished Church still believe that the State owes 
it to the Church schools to tax all rate payers 
for their support. Unquestionably, as pri- 
mate, Dr. Davidson can do much to broaden 
the educational and administrative policy of 
the Church, but that in due time not abruptly, 
for even though it were possible to do it im- 





mediately, he would not believe it politic so to 
do. He is not made for revolution but for 
evolution. 


The Ethics of Marriage and 
Remarriage 


For the second time the laity of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, in the high- 
est legislative court of the Church, have 
defeated the will of the House of Bishops 
and a majority of the clergy who wish 
for a canon debarring all divorced persons 
from remarriage by the Church, whether 
innocent or guilty. The innocent party 
to a divorce granted for adultery may 





still remarry after a year, providing cer- 


tain new, formal proceedings are com- 
plied with which will insure proof to the 
bishop and the clergy of the legality of 
the divorce, and the cause thereof. 

The issue raised by the debate and vote 
of the Episcopal Convention is not local 
or Episcopalian oreyven American. Have 
not George Meredith and H. G. Wells 
among English men of letters and think- 
ers recently deliberately argued that the 
ideal of marriage as permanent and mon- 
ogamic is to be modified in the future? 
Has not Robert Grant, one of the keenest 
and most admonitory of American men 
of letters, made his recently published 
novel, The Undercurrent, a searching 
study of the pros and cons of marriage, 
divorce and remarriage? Are not thou- 
sands of applicants-for divorce—too often 
based on most trivial grounds—receiving 
the same from our American courts every 
day? Did not the Rock Island Methodist 
Episcopal Conference recently, and the 
Massachusetts Baptist State Association 
last week take practically the position 
which the Protestant Episcopal Conven- 
tion has taken? 

It is useless to deny that the drift 
among worldlings and not a few Chris- 
tians is away from what John Morley 
calls the sacramental conception of mar- 
riage toward ‘‘the bleak and frigid zone 
of civil contract,” the same being but a 
part or a phase of that ‘“‘immense process 
of the secularization of the State’’ which 
one sees going on not only in Europe, but 
in the United States. 

Reduced to its simplest terms the issue 
before society today is this: Where in 
marriage must individual inclinations and 
ideals perforce give way to institutional 
good and social welfare? The older ideal 
of marriage, as held by Christians for- 
merly, was well put by Thomas Boston, 
Stevenson’s master in style, who said that 
God’s teaching to him relative to an ad- 
mittedly unwise marriage was, that out 
of it might come blessing; hence, Boston 
said, ‘* While yet He did in the issue of 
them convincingly show the matter to be 
of Himself, and bound it on my conscience 
as duty; which cleared, my difficulty was 
not to get to love her, but rather to bound 
it.’”’ The more modern view is that, since 
Hands still clasp hands; eyes still reflect their own; 
Yet had one over universes flown, 

So far each heart hath from the other grown, 
Alone were less alone, 

therefore ’twere better for the twain to 
part, and re-marry perchance. 

Our opinion is that under the old ré- 
gime the institution of the Church allied 
with the institution of the State often 
did gross injustice to individuals. It is 
both possible and likely that with the 
severance of Church and State, with the 
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increase in the spirit of individualism, 
and with present and future emphasis 
on Freedom and Happiness rather than 
on Duty and Blessedness, a condition 
may be reached where a reaction toward 
the older position will be inevitable, if, 
indeed, it has not come already. But it 
can only be partial, not complete; and 
the church that enacts arbitrary and 
simple laws to deal with a spiritual and 
complex problem errs tactically. 

It is far easier to be arbitrary and to 
enact inclusive canons of discipline than 
it is to be discriminating and to meet spe- 
cial needs with special prescriptions, but 
is it braver or wiser? The Western world 
is suffering much today from the absence 
of competent advisors on the ethics of 
marriage and remarriage. The Church 
turned Legislator cannot do the work of 
the Church as Educator, and in no other 
way can the Church’s teachers do more 
for society than in fitting youth for mar- 
riage rationally and ideally conceived. 
As it is now in many Protestant churches 
and families, youth enter on the married 
state without adequate preparation for its 
revelations and its duties. A ‘‘ conspir- 
acy of silence’ by parents and pastors 
bears its natural fruit in dissolution of 
the marital bond and divorce. 





By Judicial Decree—Not War 


Tension the most trying and perilous 
held inits grip not only responsible rulers 
and diplomats but also the civilized world 
for several days last week. With Great 
Britain mobilizing her fleets, with the 
British public stirred to its depths and 
The Times thundering forth the ultima- 
tum of journalism, with Russian diplo- 
macy seemingly procrastinating and ap- 
parently indifferent to the seriousness of 
war, it seemed for a time asif the inex- 
plicable attack of the Russian Baltic fleet 
on an English fishing fleet in the North 
Sea, might lead to war between the two 
great empires, the one so strong on land 
and weak on sea, the other so mighty on 
the high seas. 

Fortunately, while journalists and “‘jin- 
goists”” were fanning the embers of na- 
tional passion and while naval and mili- 
tary officials were preparing for conflict, 
Nicholas II., ‘august initiator’ of the 
Peace Conference at The Hague, and 
Edward VII., previously named ‘The 
Peacemaker,” now most justly so called, 
were being urged by M. Delcasse, French 
Minister of Foreiga Affairs, to refer the 
matter to an International Commission 
of Inquiry summoned under Article IX. 
of the compact agreed upon at the first 
convention at The Hague, which reads 
thus: 

In differences of an international nature in- 
volving neither honor nor vital interests, and 
arising from a difference of opinion on matter 
of fact, the Signatory Powers recommend that 
parties who have not been able to come to an 
agreement by diplomatic methods, should, as 
far as circumstances allow, institute an Inter- 
national Commission of Inquiry, to facilitate 
a solution of differences by elucidating the 
facts, by means of an impartial and conscien- 
tious investigation. 

The Russian emperor and the British 
king were moved by every consideration 
of sentiment, consistency and policy to 
accept the plan of their ally and friend, 
and their will was decisive with their 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs, hence Mr. 
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Balfour was able on the 2ist to announce 
that all likelihood of war was ended, and 
that the process of settlement would be 
judicial and not military, rational and 
not emotional or physical. 

The joy with which the world heard 
this pronouncement was very real and 
was universal, save among professional 
warriors and ‘‘jingoists.”” The strife in 
the far East is quite enough at one time; 
but even that terrific combat pales be- 
fore the thought of Great Britain and 
Russia at war. 

Pending investigation by this commis- 
sion, the section of the Russian fleet re- 
sponsible for the affair will remain in 
Spanish waters. Within twenty days 
the commission’s verdict will be known. 
Whatever that may be, one Power or 
the other will have apologies to make, 
and if*Russia is found guilty she also 
will have reparation to make and assur- 
ances of good behavior to pledge; for, 
as Mr. Balfour pointed out in his speech, 
whatever may or may not be the fact as 
to the presence of torpedo boats in the 
fleet of English fishing boats, that will 
not justify a continuance of the Baltic 
fleet on its way to the North Pacific with 
such an attitude toward neutral vessels as 
it has displayed toward Swedish, German 
and English craft since it left the Baltic, 
and there is reason for believing that 
Russia already has given assurance of 
reform in harmony with this view, Eng- 
land’s insistence on this point being a 
duty she owed herself and the commerce 
of the world. 

The specific point to be settled by the 
International Commission will be this: 
Were there torpedo boats (non. Russian) 
among or near the fishing fleet whose 
approach to the Russian fleet justified 
an attack upon them, an attack during 
which the English fishing fleet and its 
sailors suffered? With the verdict of 
this court of investigation in hand, it 
will still remain for Russia and Great 
Britain to agree by diplomacy, if possible, 
on what course consonant with honor 
shall be pursued by them. 

It is needless to add that we rejoice at 
this new proof of the epoch-marking and 
practical quality of the results of the 1899 
conference at The Hague, a conference so 
important and yet so far from complete 
in its solution of the problems involved 
in disarmament and universal peace that 
President Roosevelt has been advised that 
the time has come for the United States 
to summon another conference; and with 
this in mind he has just formally invited 
the Powers to a second conference at 
The Hague. 





Our Ideals of Witness-bearing 


A missionafy church is the church nor- 
mal, An anti-missionary church is a con- 
tradiction in terms. It is well for our 
churches that we have kept the general 
missionary ideal high. We need as high 
and urgent a thought of individual wit- 
ness-bearing. 

Because men are not cast in a single 
mold and our surroundings are as various 
as our personalities, this problem of liv- 
ing up to the ideal of Christ for testi- 
mony is, first of all, a problem of the in- 
dividual. We must have Christ within 
that he may shine through us. A great 
part of the lighthouse keeper’s work is to 
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keep the glass of his lantern clear. Pu- 
rity lets its light shine forth. The true 
Christian is a witness by unconscious life 
and works. We could dispense with many 
words about Christianity if we could have 
more true and earnest lives. Nor will it 
do to leave out of account the duty of de- 
liberate witness-bearing. We are to put 
our light in places where it can shine. 

Yet witness-bearing can never be a 
matter merely for the individual. The 
limbs are organized in the body that they 
may do their work as one. The world 
needs groups and bands of Christians, 
as an effective army must be made up 
of companies and regiments, brigades 
and divisions. Fellowship of believers 
under the leadership of Christ makes 
the hope of the world. 

Christian testimony needs the warmth 
and glow of gladness and good cheer. A 
genial word goes further than many words 
of gloom. Men respond to sunshine. Our 
hope is glorious, and we need continual 
and effective joy of faith. Men are drawn 
to happy faces. They are led by the joy 
of others to seek a like gift for them- 
selves. 

It is impossible for us to bear the whole 
witness of which we are capable in person. 
Much must be done by proxy. We ought 
to choose our agents wisely, that our wit- 
ness may be effective at a distance. Hold- 
ing these agents to high levels we are 
enlarging and uplifting our own ideals. 
Our joy and strength depend upon the 
sense that we are living in a world of 
great opportunities, that our testimony 
for Christ is needed and effective, that 
we are indeed, as Christ foretold, lights 
for the world, leaven for its change, salt 
for its preservation. 





Our Handbook Topic for the Midweek Prayer 
Meeting, Nov. 6-12. Matt..5: 1-20. 





In Brief 


Dr. Grenfell of Labrador could testify au- 
thoritatively as to whether the British North 
Sea fishermen would be likely to conceal Japa- 
nese assailants of the Russian fleet. He has 
served them as a Christian missionary physi- 
cian. 





Cambridge, Mass., refuses to have as teacher 
in her public schools a man who was the 
guilty party where a divorce was secured for 
infidelity. It is economic pressure and social 
punishment like this which will do much to 
deter men and women from wrong. 


The first grafter was Gehazi, Elisha’s serv- 
ant. The penalty he suffered was leprosy, 
miraculously brought upon him by Elisha 
when he discovered his servant’s moral cor- 
ruption. Lepers always have been ostracized. 
Moral: boycott the grafters socially, as well 
as punish them judicially. 

Bishop Potter of New York preached sound 
doctrine in Boston last Sunday, when he said: 
**Some men regard election day as a holiday 
and go off for a good time, leaving behind all 
thought of their duty as voters. Sach men 
are no less than traitors to their country and 
should be classed as such.”’ 








If any pastor—or, as for that matter, any 
layman—wants a point for the next “ monthly 
concert of prayer and conference for foreign 
missions,’”’ we suggest the reading of The 
Opened World in the current number of the 
Review of Reviews by Presbyterian Secretary 
Brown. That ought to set Christian folks 
a-thinking what an “‘ open door ” there is for 
the church to enter. 
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Rev. C. Silvester Horne, talking to the 
merchants of Cardiff, recently quoted Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s words, “‘Back of the material 
and greater than the material lie the moral and 
the spiritual,” and said: ‘‘ Now in the dearth of 
statesmanship on this side of the Atlantic, let 
me recommend those words to you. We used 
to have men in England who talked to us like 
that.’’ 





United States Consul Norton at Harpoot, 
Turkey, bas been sent to Teheran, Persia, 
as a special envoy of the United States to 
carry on negotiations, in the absence of our 
Minister to the Persian Court, relative to the 
arrest and punishment of the murderers of 
Rev. B. Labaree. Persian dilatoriness like 
Turkish procrastination irritates Mr. Rooge- 
velt and Mr. Hay. 





Rev. Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edinburgh 
says that the Scottish Church case is the result 
of sin on both sides. The only arbitration he 
believes in is the arbitration not of courts, 
but of brotherly love among fellow-Scots and 
Presbyterians. To those who say, “Truth is 
truth,” and talk much of the principles of 
polity and doctrine involved in the case, he 
replies, ‘* Love is love.’ 





The rendering of Wagner’s Parsifal in Eng- 
lish by a first-class opera company will give 
many Americans a rare treat this fall and 
winter. Those who wish to prepare for hear- 
ing the opera will do well to read Rev. Oliver 
Huckel’s poetical version of Parsifal and the 
brochure by Miss Helen Isabel Whiton, Ph. D., 
daughter of a Congregational minister, Rev. 
J. M. Whiton, which Thomas Whittaker pub- 
lishes. 





Professor Garfield of Princeton University, 
son of President J. A. Garfield, said last week 
at a gathering of Williams College alumni, of 
whom he is one, that if an educational insti- 
tution lacked the religious motive at its core 
it lacked the thing that alone makes it worth 
preserving; and Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of The 
Atlantic, at the same feast, said that he was 
old-fashioned enough to believe that men and 
not buildings or apparatus make colleges, 





Pastor Charles Wagner told the clergy of 
Philadelphia last week that the Sunday school 
is the most important part of the church. 
‘“*What happens today in the Sabbath school 
becomes tomorrow a part of the church.” 
He thinks that if clergymen carried the sim- 
plicity of style and thought which they are 
forced to use in the Sunday school into their 
preaching to adults it would be better than the 
rhetorical style of preaching so often heard. 





With the Bible League meeting in Boston 
next December, and the Religious Education 
Association holding its annual convention in 
the same city next February, Boston ought to 
get fresh impulse to Bible study the coming 
winter. The league was organized to over- 
throw the conclusions of the Higher Criticism; 
the Religious Education Association would 
encourage teaching the Bible in accordance 
with established results of Higher Criticism. 


Our religious exchanges of other denomina- 
tions give generous space to the Congrega- 
tional meetings at Grinnell and Des Moines. 
Their influence is being felt beyond the bound- 
aries of our church associations, quickening 
the zeal of Christians and promoting the spirit 
of unity. These things are to be taken into 
account in estimating the value of the attend- 
ance on these meetings of all the delegates at 
the cost of considerable time and money. 


President Faunce of Brown University, in 
the October World Today, renews his indict- 
ment of the average college athlete and ath- 
letic association manager, and points out how 
present-day emphasis on sport and victory in 
sport is eating out the sense of honor in many 
college students—and some administrators, for 
if the latter were © grapple resolutely with 
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the evil they could stop it. Most parents who 
send their children to college. suppose college 
authorities are set to guard students from 
harm. 





The Methodist Times stands by Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, in his denunciation of the material- 
ism and secularism of the British laboring 
men. It says that his remarks appear not to 
goa whit beyond the facts, and as for the news- 
papers that have taken up full cry after him, 
it adds: 

There is always a danger that the cheap 
press, which depends on enormous circulation, 
may stoop to flatter the working classes as a 
whole. There are all varieties among them, 
but great masses of them have characteristic 
faults and vices, and these spring from a want 
of moral earnestness, of which the lack of re- 
ligious observance is at once a symptom and a 
cause. 





‘*Sensible men,’”’ says Hon. James Bryce, 
‘*have abandoned the notion of a ‘ best form’ 
of government, it now being generally con- 
ceded that that is the best form of government 
which is best suited to the community gov- 
erned.”’ These are significant words coming 
from such a Liberal and such a friend of de- 
mocracy as Mr. Bryce, who in this same lec- 
ture to Harvard students also admitted that 
it cannot be said that that democracy will last 
forever. They show how profoundly the dy- 
namic rather than the static, the‘evolutionary 
rather than the deposit theories of truth have 
entered into the thought of men, modifying 
their attitude toward institutions of all kinds, 
the family and the Church, as well as the 
State. 





Disciples of Christ in their convention at 
St. Louis, Oct. 19, adopted a report in favor 
of union with Free Baptists. In Maine, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island the state con- 
ventions of Baptists have appointed com- 
mittees to confer with them with a view to 
union. An overture from them looking to 
union with Congregationalists was favorably 
received by the National Council at Des 
Moines. In Nova Scotia they are about to 
consummate union with Baptists. Free Bap- 
tists are free to go whither they will. In unit- 
ing with any of these three denominations 
they would not lose much more than their 
name and distinct organization. But in turn- 
ing so many directions at once looking for 
union they are liable to raise the question, 
‘* Where are we at?”’ 





It is a matter for general congratulation that 
the American Bible Society has arranged with 
Messrs. Thomas Nelson & Sons to issue at cost 
price its own editions of the American Standard 
Revised Bible. These editions will be in vari- 
ous sizes of type and kinds of bindings suitable 
for home, Sunday school and church uses. 
Although the Protestant Episcopal Convention 
voted not to permit the reading of this version 
in the pulpits of that church, it renders beyond 
question the meaning of the original Scriptures 
into present day English better than any other 
version. It is steadily gaining in favor and is 
likely to become in a few years the most popu- 
lar version for the American people. Messrs. 
Nelson & Sons have done a great service to 
Christianity by issuing it in attractive editions 
at reasonable cost, and there will be universal 
approval of the action of the Bible Society in 
extending the circulation of the American 
Version. 


Points Worth Noting in Church 
News 





A church that counts a forty-year pastorate 
too short (Fortieth Anniversary at Northfield, 
Vt., page 654). 

A warning to ministers of other denomina- 
tions who think of entering ours to “‘ look be- 
fore they leap.”? (From St. Louis, page 665.) 


Reaction in an overchurched community; 
noteworthy progress toward simplifying 
creeds (Southern California Association, page 
641). 

Methodists take generous action, which 
should be reciprocated by Congregationalists 
as opportunity offers (Barriers Burned Away, 
page 657). ° 


Pencilings 
BY A PERIPATETIC 


I went to the meeting held in the Church of 
the Advent, Boston, Oct. 16, by the Church 
Association for the Advancement of the In- 
terests of Labor. Most of the attendants 
were women and professional men, laborers 
or artisans being few. The rector, Rev. Wil- 
liam van Allen, as yet is an enigma to Boston, 
albeit an interesting one, for his interests are 
more varied and worldly than most “‘ Catho- 
lics,’”’ ranging, as they do, from contemporary 
French fiction to Robert Browning’s Sordello, 
and from foreign missions to a protest against 
Boston’s Master Builders’ decision to defy 
the ‘‘ closed shop.” He made an astounding 
statement, namely, that the Church of the 
Advent was the first Christian church in Bos- 
ton where all men of every race and every 
station in life had free entrance and full rec- 
ognition. Mr. van Allen has recently come 
from Elmira, N. Y., and has much to learn 
about Boston and New England, else his 
statement would be unpardonable. 


« * ¢ 


Seldom has a comparatively unknown 
speaker from abroad equaled the record 
made by Dr. Boyd-Carpenter, Bishop of Ripon, 
lecturer at Harvard on the William Belden 
Noble Foundation. He began with a handful 
of hearers in Appleton Chapel. Thence neces- 
sity drove him and his audience to Fogg Mu- 
seum, which soon became too small. The last 
lecture was given to an audience packing 
Sanders Theater to its door. His theme? 
The Place of Christ in History. His method? 
Without manuscript. but to a large extent 
memoriter, yet with all the force and fresh- 
ness of extempore speech; philosophical and 
historical in approach, yet utterly free from 
adherence to a dogmatic scheme, or an eccle- 
siastical point of view. Closeness of reason- 
ing, lucidity of speech, occasional interjection 
of wit, frequent flights of imagination, candor 
of admission and fairness in statement of an 
opponent’s point of view—these were some of 
the qualities which won him hearers. 


pak 


I doubt not but that many of his hearers, 
especially attendants on the Episcopal Con- 
vention, missed from his treatment of his 
theme the older forms of apologetics, and 
distrusted his emphasis on the subjective fac- 
tor in authority, and the naturalistic interpre- 
tation he put on the nature and work of 
Christ. But for students who are for the 
first time face to face with the implications 
of science and the idealistic philosophy, who 
have done with the old dualism, and who are 
bound to face the fact of Christ in the same 
way in which the fact of all other lives lived 
among men is faced, the work done by Bishop 
Carpenter was of the highest value, for it re- 
vealed a man thoroughly modern yet loyal to 
the kernel of the old. 


es * « 


Of all the Anglican Church’s visitors to this 
country this fall Bishop Carpenter comes 
nearest to maintaining the best traditions of 
British pulpit eloquence and to revealing in 
perfection that union of culture and religion, 
eloquence and scholarship which wherever 
found is so attractive. 


** 


In stature undersized and far from graceful, 
in feature homely and irregular, in gesture 
eccentric and awkward, the Bishop’s mind and 
soul transcend these limitations, and soon lead 
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s 
his hearers to think alone of his marvelously 
simple and limpid speech while dealing with 
the most profound themes, his fresh and per- 
tinent illustrations of old truths and his ca- 
pacity for leaving earth and soaring aloft 
whithersoever his imagination and his spir- 
itual insight take him. 
* * «x 

Oct. 23d, the Bishop of Ripon preached 
in Boston. His morning sermon on Matt. 23: 
19, or The Altar and the Gift, Which Is the 
Greater? wasa noble, discriminating discourse 
on the teaching of Jesus that the judgments of 
life must be qualitative not quantitative, that 
spirit and not things count with God, that 
Pharisees who put gift above altar, letter 
above spirit, are enemies of souls and traitors 
to religion. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan was in 
the congregation, but whether attentive or 
teachable I cannot say. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, OCT. 28 


Mrs. James L. Hill presided, and from a 
woman’s standpoint gave some interesting 
glimpses of the meetings at Grinnell and 
Des Moines. 

Mrs. Capron turned the thoughts of the 
company to the approaching annual meeting 
of the board, with earnest prayer for all those 
who bear its responsibilities and for a large 
blessing in the meeting itself and in its results. 
_ Mrs. McLaughlin added encouragement to 
such hope and expectation. An extract was 
given from a letter from Miss Clara Brown, 
written just before she left her work in 
Niigata for her new home. A letter was also 
read from Miss Julia Gulick at Miyazaki in 
which she urges the importance of having 
more workers in Japan. While the limited 
supply is sometimes discouraging to those 
who are carrying too heavy burdens, she 
says, ‘When we see thirteen persons, old 
and young, men and women come into the 
chureh by profession, as we did yesterday, 
we feel that it pays.”” Non-Christian parents 
often show appreciation of Christian influence 
over their daughters, although they may not 
recognize it as Christian. 

Mrs. Smith spoke of the death of Miss Susan 
N. Brown, president of Essex North Branch, 
who has for many years filled that office with 
great efficiency and unfaltering interest, and 
who will be missed not only in her own 
branch but especially in the annual meeting 
of the board. 


In and Around Boston 


A Congregational Mass Meeting 

It is to be hoped that the clergymen and lay- 
men of the Greater Boston area will set aside 
all other engagements for Nov. 9, and make 
the second meeting of the Union Conference 
on that day the occasion for a denominational 
rally comparable in meaning and spiritual up- 
lift with the great council just held in Des 
Moines. The meeting place will be the Old 
South Church. The afternoon session will be 
devoted to conference business, chiefly a hear- 
ing and discussion of the report of the Board 
of Commissioners appointed one year ago to 
act for the conference in an advisory and in- 
vestigating capacity. The officials of the 
Church Union also will make a report. At 
the evening session Prof. Williston Walker of 
the Yale Divinity School and Rev. William J. 
Dawson of London, Eng., will speak, Profes- 
sor Walker giving his convictions as to the 
adaptations in our polity which are advisable 
at the present time, and Mr. Dawson telling 
of the spirit and mode of the new evangelism 
which he has carried on in London. 

If pastors will give this movement their 
moral support and will adequately advertise 
it to their congregations, this conference may 
be made a very vital factor in the history of 
the denomination in Boston during the com- 
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ing year. Once a year, at least, it ought to be 
possible to mass Boston Congregationalists 
for discussion of denominational themes and 
inspiration to greater activity. 


To the Church of the Sea and Land 

Rev. David Baines-Griffiths leaves Boston 
this week to take up his work as associate 
pastor at the Presbyterian Church of the Sea 
and Land in New York city. Coming froma 
successful pastorate in Pilgrim Church, Kan- 
sas City, Kan., where he had been prominent 
throughout the state not only in Congrega- 
tional but in educational and municipal affairs, 
he devoted himself to study at Harvard. While 
Prof. E. C. Moore of Harvard Divinity School 
was acting pastor of Central Church during 
the absence of Mr. Denison, Mr. Baines- 
Griffiths became identified with the church 
as assistant, and every department has felt 
his intluence. 

The Sunday school, particularly the young 
people’s class in Social Ethics, has owed much 
to his direction and this fall he has energetic- 
ally worked to forward Mr. Denison’s compre- 
hensive plans for the new School of Ethics 
and Religion. The Neighborhood House at 
St. Germain Street, the gathering place not 
only for those living in the vicinity but for 
young people and students all over Boston, 
will also miss Mr. Baines-Griffiths’ social tact 
and friendly interest. The Boston church will 
lose a quiet but effective personality in Mr. 
Baines-Griffiths, but mingled with its regrets 
are grateful memories of the debt it owes to 
this New York church, from whom came Mr. 
Denison. 


Bible Lectures at the Twentieth Century Club 

Over three hundred persons attended the 
courses of Biblical Lectures organized by the 
Twentieth Century Club last winter. In con- 
tinuation of the work then begun the club an- 
nounces three courses to be given during the 
winter as follows: four lectures on The His- 
tory and Literature of the Hebrews During 
and After the Exile, by Prof. David G. Lyon 
of Harvard, to be given at the club rooms, 
2 Ashburton Place, at four o’clock Saturday 
afternoons in November. At the same hour 
and place through December and January, 
Prof. I. F. Wood of Smith College, will give 
eight discourses, his subject being: From 
Prophecy to Apocalypse, Second Isaiah and 
Daniel. While beginning Feb. 4, 1905, Prof. 
J. W. Platner will give eight lectures on The 
Life and Times of Jesus. Admission to single 
lectures will be thirty-five cents; tickets to the 
three courses $4, to be obtained by mail or in 
person from the secretary of the Twentieth 
Century Club, or at the door before each lec- 
ture. 


New Voices in Several Pulpits 


Among last Sunday’s preachers were Dr. 
E. L. House of Portland, Ore., at Walnut 
Avenue and Rev. F. S. Hatch at Eliot, New- 
ton, Prof. E. C. Moore at Jamaica Plain and 
Rey. P. F. Marston of Lewiston, Me., at Mt. 
Vernon. 


Mr. Dawson’s American Trip 


Since he landed in New York a month ago, 
Rev. William J. Dawson of Highbury Quad- 
rant Congregational Church in London has 
addressed audiences in at least a score of cities 
and towns, has contributed much to the worth 
of the National Council at Des Moines, has 
sampled freely American sleeping cars, but 
has managed to adhere in the main to the some- 
what strenuous itinerary which his friend Dr. 
Hillis marked out for him in advance. And 
he seems to be in excellent condition for two 
or three weeks more of vigorous work on this 
side the Atlantic. He plans to sail for home 
Nov. 22. Between then and now he is to put 
in a week of hard campaigning in Brooklyn 
with Dr. Hillis in a distinctively evangelistic 
movement. 

Mr. Dawson preached in Harvard Church, 
Brookline, last Sunday morning from the text, 
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**We know that we have passed from death 
unto life because we love the brethren.” He 
used notes and the delivery was in the main 
quiet, but the peculiarly tender and pleading 
note which creeps into his voice now and then 
is more effective than many gestures. The 
sermon was simple, direct and vital. Mr. Daw- 
son tried to do one thing and he did it well, 
namely, to make every hearer feel that he 
must love not only his own kith and kin, but 
men in general and men specifically. Domes- 
tic love is not strong enough to save the world. 
Social love, rising above clannish feeling or 
any counterpart in modern life of ancient feud- 
alism, must lead one out into the sphere of per- 
sonal ministration to the needy and the lost. 
Mr. Dawson said he had ceased to emphasize 
the obligations of the rich to the poor, of the 
cultured to the unrefined. A sense of duty is 
not strong enough, but the love of Christ in 
the heart will prompt one to Christlike deeds. 

On Sunday evening he preached to a large 
congregation at Shawmut Church, Boston, 
and on Monday evening he lectured there on 
Savonarola. 

Most of the time at the Boston Ministers’ 
Meeting on Monday was given to Mr. Dawson, 





REV. W. J. DAWSON 


who, after outlining the situation in England 
with reference to the Education Bill, went on 
to speak of the change recently wrought in 
his own ministry in the direction of a more 
distinctively evangelistic note. He told again 
the story, narrated in New York and at Des 
Moines, of the effect which a Free Church 
Council meeting had upon him when it re- 
solved itself into a midnight expedition to the 
slums of Brighton; how that led him to invite 
the evangelist, Gypsy Smith, to hold meetings 
in his own church, which in turn gave rise to 
a procession through the crowded section of 
London, headed by himself, his deacons and 
two Salvation Army bands, and which gath- 


* ered in devotees of the saloons and dance halls 


and brought them back to the church for a 
midnight service. 

When he stood up to. give out the hymn, 
Rescue the Perishing, Mr. Dawson said he 
was stirred to the heart by the motley company 
before him, such as never had been gathered 
within his own church. Since then the temper 
of his church and the nature of his ministry 
have been more distinctively evangelistic. ‘* I 
came to see that it was not worth while being 
a minister unless I could get the old evangel- 
istic note into my ministry. It is so easy to 
lapse into comfortable ways and lose the old 
appeal of the gospel.” The outcome has been 
the restoration of the note of reality and 
a keener joy and interest in the ministry, 
whereas some time ago he was disposed to 
give up preaching for literary work. 

With regard to evangelism in general Mr. 
Dawson put in a strong plea for evangelism, 
plus culture. A good deal of the current 
evangelistic work is negatived by the narrow- 
ness of individual outlook. While believing 
in evangelism of the right type he did not 
think it is necessary to call in the “expert ” in 
soulsaving to do the work that every minister 
ought to do. 

Pilgrim Hall was filled and the address was 
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closely followed and evoked quick and hearty 
response with frequent applause. 





Southern California Association 

It met with Pilgrim Church, Pomona. Rev. 
John M. Schaefle, fourteen years the success- 
fal pastor of Pico Heights Church, Los An- 
geles, was chosen moderator, Dr. C. T. Brown 
of San Diego, preacher for next year. Eleven 
years ago the association met with Pilgrim 
Church, then under the leadership of Dr. Lu- 
cien H. Frary, who did so much for Pomona 
and Southern California during his fourteen- 
year pastorate. Today the city has doubled 
in population and beauty, while the church 
has gone on from strength to strength, Dr. 
G. E. Soper being the present pastor. 

The program had several general themes. 
In home missions Mr. S. H. Herrick of River- 
side opened the discussion of self-support for 
Southern California, increasing the value of 
work here and relieving the national soci- 
ety, as Northern California has so splendidly 
done. Dr. G. F. Mathes told of the gradual 
progress in Perris, till ours is the only church 
there—a real parish church. It was the first 
planted, but other denominations came in, till 


_ the community was desperately overchurched. 


But the needless ones have given up the com- 
petition and have come back to the original 
church. Rey. E. R. Fuller of Bakersfield and 
Rev. A. W. Doyle of Panama gave graphic 
accounts of Congregational work in Kern 
County. Dr. R. R. Meredith of Pasadena 
contributed a remarkable address on The 
Church and the Children. Not only were the 
problems of Christian nurture considered, 
but the work of evangelism was effectively 
presented by Rev. H. W. Pope, who as a 
Northfield evangelist is at work for the win- 
ter under the evangelistic committee of the 
association. 

The program was strong in inspiration 
toward deeper spiritual life; it dealt no less 
with the most important Congregational prob- 
lems. The retiring moderator gave encourag- 
ing facts of growth. While total net gain for 
the country was one and one-half per cent, 
church growth in Southern California was 
seven and one-half per cent. On the other 
hand, this growth was far from what it should 
be because Congregationalism fears to modify 
its polity in the interest of results. Japan 
has exchanged antiquated methods of warfare 
for modern ones and has won victories. We 
must learn to make voluntary sacrifice of a . 
small part of our local independence in the 
interest of results. The same question was 
treated in a clear paper on the Function of 
Councils by Rev. E. K. Holden of San Ber- 
nardino. In The Present State of Biblical 
Scholarship, Dr. J. H. Williams of Redlands 
stated just what had been accomplished, what 
was settled and what the preacher should ex- 
pect to do with this old weapon retested, re- 
polished and given back to him for use. 

Education always plays an important part 
with us. One of the most delightful features 
of the meeting was the six mile drive from 
Pomona to Claremont and the visit to Pomona. 
College where delegates were entertained at 
supper. Dr. Henry Kingman, the college 
pastor, dealt with a very important question, 
The True Test of Church Membership. It 
was evident that the recommendation of the 
International Council in London in 1891 had 
borne fruit. He reported that eighty-five per 
cent. of the acting pastors replying to his in- 
quiries favored making discipleship of Christ 
the only test of membership. Dr. Kingman 
eliminated all extraneous matter and put the 
facts before the body. A committee was 
named to present next year a form for ad- 
mission in which the basis of membership 
should be a simple declaration of discipleship, 
omitting theological statements. 

It was fitting in the church which sets the 
association an example in its ratio of giving 
per member, that an important paper should 
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be on Best Methods of Systematic Benevo- 
lence. Rev. George Robertson of Mentone re- 
minded us of the decrease in the ratio of 
giving in the last twenty years. It has fallen 
from $6.66 to $2.90 per member. He presented 
the most successful of the plans adopted in 
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various churches. Rev. S. G. Emerson of 
Pasadena acquitted himself well in the difficult 
task of reviewing The Life of the Churches. 
In our national and state meetings we are 
apt to leave out debatable questions, lest the 
surface of the waters be troubled and we 
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sometimes leave without new light on eccle- 
siastical difficulties. A few strong addresses 
gave us splendid inspiration, but no less 
clearly did we face the practical perplexities 
which must be solved before we can go for- 
ward to most effective service. Ww. H. D. 





The Kidnapping of Maria Olympia 


A Tale of Brotherly Love in the Italian Quarter 


Maria Olympia crawled rapidly over 
the floor, and behind her, in pursuit 
whose swiftness was tempered by a feel- 
ing that the advantage of his six years 
over her one was hardly fair, came her 
brother Paolo. He was barking, and 
this threw the baby into such fits of 
laughter that she could hardly creep, so 
she turned and sat up, giving little hys- 
terical shouts. Then Paolo threw his 
arms about her and hugged her. From 
the bed behind the stove the sick mother 
smiled as he called her, ‘‘ mia piccola bam- 
bina,” “‘my little baby.”” And the chase 
began again. 

They looked like two little wild things 
out of the woods, caught and caged ; they 
were, in reality, two small Italians living 
in the most crowded quarter of a great 
American city. Maria Olympia had abun- 
dant dark hair, which stood straight up 
on the top of her head, for no efforts of 
her two nurses, Paolo and his brother 
Giovanni, had ever been able to make it 
liedown. Her dress consisted of two red 
cotton handkerchiefs, sewed together at 
the edges, with holes to let her arms 
come through. Giovanni had made it, 
Giovanni who was eight years old, and 
capable of doing anything, from bringing 
up the family to conducting all the busi- 
ness of his father’s banana cart in Jeru- 
salem Street. It was Giovanni who had 
tried to patch Paolo’s trouser’s, blue cloth 
on dull brown. Three patches were com- 
ing off now, as Paolo chased the baby, 
and his legs and arms shone through his 
rags. Neither rags nor patches lessened 
the beauty of his great black eyes, his 
pointed chin and shaggy curls. Through 
Maria Olympia’s one year of life these 
two had tumbled here on the unclean 
floor together like brother puppies. 

The sick woman went to sleep pres- 
ently, while the children were playing 
‘*hide and seek ’’ among the boxes, refuse 
clothing and old tin cans under the bed. 
Paolo felt to the full his responsibility in 
taking care of Maria Olympia while his 
father and Giovanni were out with the 
cart, but suddenly came the maddening 
strains of a hand organ from the street 
and the child was sure that a beautiful 
monkey was dancing on the sidewalk. If 
it were anything but a hand organ, he re- 
flected, Maria Olympia could go too, but 
she was too heavy on his shoulder for the 
pursuit from street to street. Then a 
bright idea struck him and he dragged 
the baby to the middle of the floor, while 
she looked up at him, content, as she al- 
ways was when Paolo touched her. By 
the aid of a stone that had been brought 
up to cover a mousehole, and of some 
short nails hastily extracted from the 
cover of a dry-goods box that served that 
day as pantry for the Rossi family, he 
nailed Maria Olympia firmly to the floor, 
stopped to kiss her, and then sped down 
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the five dark and nasty flights of stairs 
that separated him from the monkey. 

The baby sat there, silent, looking about 
her as if everything were newly created 
and full of interest. The nails in her 
dress were fascinating and she felt of 
them all. Her little face was pale under 
the dirt, but it was bright, for Maria 
Olympia was usually happy. To be sure, 
her mother was always ill, and her fa- 
ther’s housekeeping had its weak side, but 
they had stumbled along some way with- 
out starving, and Paolo had once in- 
formed a charity visitor, 

‘*We’ve got a godmother to our little 
baby and she washes our clothes.’’ 

By day Maria Olympia rolled about the 
floor, picking up all kinds of delightful 
things to put into her mouth: a bit of 
cheese, or a button, sometimes a peanut 
from her father’s unsold stock. At night, 
one of her brothers rolled her up in a 
ragged Roman blanket and laid her, a 
scarlet and yellow cocoon, at the foot of 
her mother’s bed. In the morning they 
arranged her toilet and fed her, but 
neither process was hard, for her dress 
was put on once for all when it was new 
to stay until it fell off and feeding her 
meant all the fun of holding up a long 
stem of macaroni, watching her snap her 


‘her lips together on it, higher and higher 


up. 

It was not only at home that Maria 
Olympia was happy. Abroad she led a 
gay life, attending all the tumults in the 
square; the street fights, the political 
discussions, the auctions. Whatever was 
going on, this baby arrived sooner or later, 
wise and interested, if somewhat dishev- 
eled, on the shoulder of one of her faith- 
ful squires. She went regularly to the 
little Roman Catholic Italian church 
around the corner, and just as regularly 
to the theater in the square. Nothing in 
the thrilling scenes enacted by wooden 
marionettes was allowed to escape her, 
for at each telling point in the play Gi- 
ovanni or Paolo pulled her opera cloak— 
a dirty white silk garment descended from 
a charity box—and cried ‘‘ Ecco! Ecco!”’ 

Today, in her unwonted loneliness upon 
the floor, she slowly exhausted all her 
means of entertainment. A mouse that 
crept out of the uncovered hole and 
watched her with his bright, tiny ‘eyes 
amused her a long time, and she spent 
many minutes trying to catch a fly that 
buzzed about a scrap of sugary cake upon 
her cheek. Suddenly, however, the pa- 
thos of her own situation came over her, 
and she began to howl. It was Giovanni, 
who, coming home half an hour later 
from his work, found her crying and beat- 
ing her head upon the floor, her helpless 
mother looking on with eyes from which 
everything, even consciousness of her 
child’s hurt, was slowly fading. 

Now Giovanni was angry. He was a 


homely little fellow, with a face full of 
wisdom learned too young, and with a 
businesslike air of being equal to most 
emergencies in life. About his patches 
there was a certain neatness, alien to his 
brother’s rags. He released Maria Olym- 
pia, taking out the tacks with his fingers 
and a table knife. When Paolo came 
dancing in, his legs still keeping time to 
the music to which he had been singing 
in the street, Giovanni slapped him for 
breach of duty, for he had his own ideas 
of family discipline. Paolo burst into a 
wail and the baby, quiet now except for 
little convulsive quiverings after her sobs, 
wailed too in sympathy. Thus their 
father found them when he came, slowly 
climbing the stairs, to cook their supper. 

Now Giovanni’s reproaches rankled in 
his brother’s bosom, for Paolo loved his 
little sister over much. She had been to 
him kitten and pony and puppy dog. She 
had made up to him for the lack of play- 
things and of petting in his life, besides, 
of course, being Maria Olympia. When, 
a few days later, great troubles came 
upon them; when their sick mother died 
and was buried, with strange and inter- 
esting, yet terrible ceremonies, Paolo 
clung more closely than ever to “his 
little baby,” remorseful for the black 
and blue spot on her forehead. Thus it 
happened that the fault of the greatest 
misfortune of all lay on his head, for he 
was alone with the baby the day she 
was stolen. He was making a doll for 
her, out of his father’s red necktie and 
one of his own shoestrings, when the 
door opened, and a lady, preternaturally 
tall and dressed in black, entered, seated 
herself on the dry-goods.box pantry and 
began to talk. Of the long explanation 
she gave of herself, as an agent of the 
State Charity Board, he understood not 
a word, being too frightened to listen; 
and he took no heed of the slip of paper, 
bearing an address, that she laid upon 
the table, asking him to give it to his 
father. When she picked up Maria Olym- 
pia and began to carry her downstairs, he 
followed, too awestricken even to cry. 
It was horribly like that other solemn 
journey down those same stairs a few 
days ago, when his mother had been car- 
ried away by black.clad people, only now 
it was worse, for the victim whimpered 
and fretted. Must Maria Olympia be put 
into the ground, too? There was a car- 
riage at the entrance to the court, and 
the mysterious lady entered it, shutting 
his baby away from his eyes. It was the 
carriage that clinched his belief that 
Maria Olympia was going to her grave, 
for in the Italian quarter carriages are 
associated only with funerals and wed- 
dings. He tried to follow, as he had fol- 
lowed the procession the other day, but 
where were Giovanni and his father? 
Once he heard Maria Olympia cry, and 
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he was crying now himself. The tears 
made clean little tracks down his cheeks ; 
his black curls got wet and hung over his 
eyes. Up and down, through street and 
gutter he ran after the carriage, which 
went faster and faster. At last his tired 
legs could carry him no longer, and the 
carriage disappeared. Then he came 
slowly home, sobbing when he found 
breath enough, drying his eyes and nose 
on his ragged little brown sleeve. He 
was horribly frightened, afraid of Gio- 
vanni and his father, afraid of some- 
thing greater than they, which took and 
did not give back. 

From the double scolding that he re- 
ceived that night he extracted some con- 
solation. Giovanni and his father did 
not seem to think that Maria Olympia 
was dead. Perhaps she had been stolen 
to be brought up to beg. “Chi lo sa?” 
‘*Who knows?”’ Perhaps some lady had 
adopted her. Such things had been. 
They talked very fast and all together, 
as Italians do, the light of their one 
candle falling on Giovanni’s worried, lit- 
tle face, on Paolo’s mournful eyes, on 
the dejected figure of their father as he 
sat by the table in his dust-colored 
clothes. Giovanni was busy shelling the 
peantts that had not been sold that day, 
for tomorrow they would be sold to make 
peanut taffy at the candy shop next door. 
‘The anger in his little, round face grad- 
ually subsided, perhaps because he un- 
consciously realized that the grief of the 
small brother whom he was upbraiding 
was greater than his own. Paolo, who 
had at first fought back in words the 
louder to hide the memory of having 
nailed Maria Olympia to the floor, sub- 
‘sided into silence that was broken only 
by an occasional loud sniff. 

“She said our baby hadn’t any clothes,”’ 
he sobbed in a burst of anger, ‘‘and she 
never even saw the white cloak.” 

The father of the family at last rose, 
made a fire in the stove and, taking a 
black kettle from the wall, proceeded to 
cook supper. In lifting the macaroni 
from the table he unconsciously took up 
the slip of paper that the abductor of 
‘Olympia had left there, and so the writ- 
ing that might have solved the mystery 
was cooked with the evening meal, per- 
haps eaten—‘“‘ Chi lo sa?” 

Now the strange thing about it all was 
that, in the following weeks, Paolo, the 
irresponsible, who liked to follow music 
in the street and could be trusted only 
with subordinate duties, not always faith. 
ful to those, Paolo was the only member 
of the family who took practical measures 
to find his baby sister. The assurance 
that she was not underground meant she 
was somewhere, and, if somewhere, why 
could he not find her? Their father was 
too bewildered to act, and shamefaced 
because he could speak no English. He, 
moreover, harbored a suspicion that some 
benevolent agency was taking care of the 
child and that all was well. Giovanni 
was busy with household cares and, be- 
sides, the schemes that he formed for the 
recovery of the captive lacked imagina- 
tion. All the policemen he knew were 
told of the matter and they promised 
politely to take Maria Olympia up if she 
came theirway. He watched suspiciously 
the ladies he saw in carriages. To his 
mind there was, after all, something to 
be proud of in the fact that their baby 
had gone away in a carriage. 
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‘*Tt’s almost like having a street car to 
yourself,’ he said exultantly one day to 
Paolo. 

But Paolo had a plan all hisown. The 
lady who had stolen his little baby had 
said something about the country, and 
the small boy, cultivated assiduously the 
acquaintance of the organ grinder who 
had played that day when Maria Olympia 
had been nailed to the floor. The old 
man, pleased with the music of the child’s 
thin little voice, offered him a certain 
percentage of the pennies they should 
pick up in their wanderings if he would 
come and sing. This was just what Paolo 
wanted. The organ grinder went into 
the country. Where there was an organ 
with a monkey there were children. 
Where there were children, might there 
not be Maria Olympia? 

Now the tale of Paolo’s wanderings in 
those summer days with the old man and 
the monkey would be too long to tell. 
They never went farther than the out- 
skirts of the city, and the nearer coun- 
try villages. Day after day found them 
trudging in the dust, past green fields, 
or low rows of mean brick houses, the 
bent leader ahead with his organ on his 
shoulder, Paolo behind with the monkey 
in his arms. There were moments, while 
Jocko’s little paw rested on his shoulder, 
when Paolo was perilously near forgetting 
Maria Olympia, for there was something 
appealing in the wizened monkey-face 
beneath the red cap; but, after all, the 
tie of blood is stronger than admiration 
for mere accomplishments, such as Joc- 
ko’s, and Paolo never ceased watching, 
among the brown heads resting on a 
child’s shoulder or a woman’s arm, for 
the peculiar, unmanageable, brushy tuft 
of hair that grew on their baby’s head. 

Wonders happen sometimes, even in 
America. They stopped one day in front 
of a little house standing in a large green 
yard just outside the city. Undera maple 
tree near the front door stone sat a clean, 
plump woman in a calico dress, and, at 
her feet in the sweet, fresh grass tumbled 
six babies, all very nearly the same age. 
The monkey was climbing over the fence 
to get pennies after the music was done, 


when Paolo saw her, yes, it was Maria. 


Olympia, sitting on a patchwork quilt 
and playing with a rag doll. There was 
no mistaking that hair! And, despite 
their cleanliness, those were her very 
hands. But why was she here? Why 
should a woman with so many babies 
want theirs? This was not the lady who 
had come that day in the carriage. Prob- 
ably that one had sold Maria Olympia! 
Paolo’s first impulse was to climb over 
the fence and carry her off, but some 
feeling, half shyness, half cunning, pre- 
vented. Besides, he and Jocko were or- 
dered on, so he took to the road again, 
exultant. He had found Maria Olympia! 
And Giovanni, humbled now and sorry 
for his taunts, Giovanni would know how 
to get her away. 

The next afternoon two little Italian 
boys, with very clean faces and hands, 
came trudging down this same road, 
silent and eager. Deep in Giovanni’s 
pocket were two five-cent pieces for the 
ride back on the electric cars. Paolo’s 
coat had been conspicuously darned in 
front with shoe-thread and the ragged 
edges of both boys’ coats and trousers 
had been carefully trimmed with the scis- 
sors. The first step in their plot was to 
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make a good impression; for the next, 
they trusted to their wits. In secret dur- 
ing the night, while their father snored, 
they had made their plan. They did not 
tell him, for of late they had begun to 
suspect him of treacherous willingness to 
let somebody else take care of Maria 
Olympia, but when he once saw her at 
home they were sure it would be all right. 

Again the woman was sitting under the 
tree, with the babies around her. She 
looked up and discovered two dusty way- 
farers peering through the picket gate. 

“T beg your pardon, ma’am,”’ said Gio- 
vanni, lifting his hat—he had learned 
manners at school—‘‘ but I am very sure 
that this is our little sister.’’ 

“*Sakes alive!” said the woman, look- 
ing where he pointed. 

“Which one? Limpey? Come right in 
to see her. It’s no bother to me.” 

The boys were dumbfounded. They 
had expected to see the embarrassment 
of guilt upon her face. Instead, she was 
beaming down upon them with visible 
pleasure, as she unlatched the gate. They 
ran over the grass to Maria Olympia, and 
she, looking up, gave one little exultant 
shout and held out herarms. Paolo had 
her first, and it devolved upon Giovanni 
to entertain their hostess. 

*“You do belong to her, sure enough,’’ 
said the woman, as she watched them. 

** Does she eat much? ’’ asked Giovanni; 
and then he fell into a discussion with 
Mrs. Atkins concerning the diet and the 
medicines of children. 

**Are the others all yours?” he asked 
presently. 

“Not one of ’em!” she answered, 
shamelessly. ‘‘The state gives me a 
license to keep six, and I’ve got so now I 
couldn’t get on without ’em.”’ 

To Giovanni, who, because of their 
own banana cart, knew something of li- 
censes, the remark conveyed the idea 
that the state allowed this bad woman, 
who had no children of her own, to steal 
yearly six belonging to other people. 
Had he been better versed in New Eng- 
land dialect, or in the formal terms that 
the state had taught Mrs. Atkins in her 
capacity as matron of a children’s home, 
he would have understood from her fol- 
lowing remarks that the “indigent” 
Maria Olympia was, since her mother’s 
death, being supported here at public ex- 
pense. Not understanding anything of 
the kind, he waited, thinking that in de- 
cency this woman would give back the 
baby, clearly proved to be their own 
property; but she apparently had no 
such intention. She only beamed down 
upon them all, smiling. 

**Could we take her down into the field 
to play a little, ma’am? ” asked Giovanni, 
touching his ragged cap again. Mrs. At- 
kins hesitated, but Paolo was looking at 
her with all the pleading beauty of his 
big eyes. 

‘*Yes, run along,”’ she said. ‘‘ Limpey’s 
been pinin’ for something all the while, 
and maybe ’twas you.”’ 

So Maria Olympia rode in state to the 
brook in the field at the side of the Home, 
and she sat in turn upon the knees of 
both as they threw chips into the water 
to serve for boats. Her face was actually 
pink now, and her hair was more ram- 
pant than ever in her delight. 

‘** And folks said she wouldn’t know us 
if we did find her,’’ remarked Giovanni, 
seornfully. 
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A sound of loud wailing at the house 
aroused him and, looking up, he saw that 
the woman had gone in, followed by the 
cries of five deserted babies. 

‘*Now!’’ said Giovanni. ‘‘Give her to 
me!” ’ 

The hour had come. With might and 
main they ran for the road, through the 
green grass and over the stones. Under 
a pair of bars they crawled with speed 
that might have ended their captive’s 
life, and down the road they scampered 
through the dust to the place where the 
electric car tracks began. They were 
only running away with their own! Not 
until they were gliding swiftly into the 
city did they cease to look back in fear. 
Then Giovanni drew the two five-cent 
pieces from his pocket. 

“She don’t pay fare,’’ he remarked, 
not without a certain condescension, to 
the conductor. ‘‘She’s under age.” 

That night, while a frightened matron 
tucked her five borrowed babies into bed, 
she cried a little at the sight of Maria 
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Olympia’s empty pillow, then comforted 
herself with the rightful assumption that 
the agent of the State Society for Indi- 
gent Children could set it all right to- 
morrow. Meanwhile, in the dimly lighted 
room of the Rossi family, Maria Olympia 
sat in triumph upon her father’s knee. 
Already she was dirty and their own once 
more. Her calico slip bore traces of pink 
candy and of melted tallow, for the two 
boys, hovering close, held the candle near 
in order to see her better. They were 
chattering fast, busy with their old occu- 
pation of making castles in the air—cas- 
tles of which Maria Olympia was always 
chatelaine. 

“When I’m a man,”’ said Giovanni, 
“T’ll earn lots of money, and we’ll have 
a house for her ’’— 

**And me too,’’ chimed in Paolo sleep- 
ily, for it was growing late, and Giovanni 
had already brought out the scarlet and 
yellow blanket, ‘‘and then Maria Olym- 
pia can have a real wax doll, and red 
shoes, and a baoy carriage to ride in.”’ 





The Professor’s Chair 


By Henry Churchill King, 


This department is confined to questions of the 
ethical and religious life, and of philosophical and 
theological thinking. In the necessary choice 
among the questions submitted, the interests of 
the largest number of readers are had in mind. 
Questions may be sent to Dr. King, care of The 
Congregationalist, or directly to Oberlin, O. 


97. (1) In Question 68 you say, ‘‘ I am not 
able to think that the mere physical fact of 
the death of Christ, or any special form of 
it, was essential to his mission.” And you 
have attributed both the fact of his death and 
the form of it to the peculiar condition of the 
society of the time, rather than to man’s neces- 
sity in the abstract. If this be so, how are we 
to understand such passages as Matt. 26: 28, 
Luke 24: 46-47, Rom. 5: 9, Gal. 3:13? (2) Why 
should there be such a strong aversion in the 
minds of some good people to the doctrine of 
atonement by substitution? What is the great 
objection to that theory?—r. B. (Canada.) 

(1) None of the passages referred to seem to 
me to militate against the statement quoted. 
None of them affirm the abstract necessity of 
the death, which was the point in question. 
They all deal with the fact of the death, and 
make different illustrative uses of it, all of 
which are most natural since the death of 
Christ, having as a matter of fact taken place, 
was almost inevitably conceived as the climax 
of God’s self-giving in Christ. Inthe first pas- 
sage in Matthew, Christ simply uses the anal- 
ogy of the ‘‘ blood covenant,” as showing the 
eompleteness of this giving of himself in his 
death. The second passage in Luke is in full 
harmony with such a prophecy as the fifty- 
third of Isaiah, which foresees, I should say, 
the certainty of the suffering Messiah, rather 
than the abstract necessity of his physical death 
or a special death by crucifixion. The con- 
text of Rom. 5: 9 shows that Paul has not hada 
pre-eminently legal view in mind; though in 
verse 9, taking up the past fact of Christ’s 
death, Paul uses a forensic word—much less 
adequate, however, to set forth the spiritual 
facts than his other predominant conception, 
reflected in his repeated phrase, ‘‘In Christ.’”’ 
A similar statement is to be made concern- 
ing Gal. 3:13. It is not at all denied that 
Paul makes use of the forensic analogy, but it 
is denied that that analogy is adequate to the 
spiritual facts, especially when it is unduly 
pressed. And, moreover, when so pressed, 
it is not in full harmony with Paul’s other 
more spiritual statements. 

(2) Because, I suppose, it is felt that the sub- 
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stitution theory, as it has been commonly 
stated, is purely mechanical and offers no real 
redemption. That a man should be really re- 
deemed, it is not enough that another should 
be unjustly punished in his stead, but the man 
must himself be brought into a sharing of 
Christ’s own purpose and life. And for that, 
something much greater and deeper is needed 
than is provided for by the common substitu- 
tion theory. Is it not something of a pity that 
the great word atonement should be used to 
cover what is almost the smaller part of man’s 
need? Inthe answer to Question 82, I have al- 
ready indicated that I believe there is a sense 
in which there is a real substitution; but the 
ordinary form of that theory can hardly be 
called ethical at all, and quite fails to reach 
the real inner needs of the case. 


98. (1) I have never (although I have ear- 
nestly tried), been able to feel what seemed 
a genuine sympathy with the communion 
service. I could never feet that I was,in ear- 
nest about it. I could rationally appreciate 
what it meant, but nothing more. Is there no 
place for such a state of mind between the two 
extremes of Roman Catholic substantiation 
and love to Christ and his memory? Could I, 
and men like me, take the bread and wine as 
a typical reverence shown for the spirit of 
self-sacrifice, of which the Christ was the best 
example? I should not wish for an affection 
for myself which cost an effort each time, and 
I do not believe he would. 

(2) Also, every instinct of reason within 
me cries out against accepting the miracu- 
lous conception. I can say, “ Well, that’s 
not essential.”” But what can I do with the 
resurrection? If one goes, the other must; 
and according to Paul, that makes all faith 
vain. What shall such a doubter do? Don’t 
quote Scripture at me; that won’t do any 
good.—c. B. H. (Massachusetts.) 


(1) One can quite appreciate the difliculty 
felt by this questioner. Symbols are not eas- 
ily used by the Occidental mind. And yet, I 
think it ought not to be impossible for any 
real disciple of Christ to find his way to some 
genuine reality in the Lord’s Supper. The 
communion should be, I suppose, first of all, a 
loving memorial. Christ himself seems to 
have emphasized this in asking that it be ob- 
served in remembrance of him. We are to 
keep alive the thought of the living personal 
relation to Christ. The Christian religion is 
no mere devotion to an impersonal principle, 
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but loyalty to a personal Lord; and this the 
communion service appropriately accentuates. 
The Lord’s Supper may well be, besides, a 
concrete help in Christ’s going away, as it- 
was doubtless, from the first, intended to be. 
Hardly anything else in the Church puts us in 
more direct and concrete historical continuity 
with Christ and the first disciples. As such a 
memorial, it is, besides, an implied promise on 
Christ’s part to meet us; it may appropriately 
be called the Lord’s Tryst. In the second 
place, I think the meaning of the Lord’s Sup- 
per comes out perhaps best of all in thinking 
of it as simply repeating again, in its sim- 
plicity, that first Supper—reliving the spirit. 
of that first little gathering. That was a con- 
centrated bit of Christ’s life, summing up 
both the Old Testament and his own life and 
death, and therefore peculiarly appropriate to 
be chosen as the perpetual memorial by the 
disciples in all generations. The intensity of 
Christ’s own desire, to which Luke refers, in 
looking forward to this Last Supper, may 
serve to indicate its significance. What it 
meant to those disciples it should mean to us, 
and even more. They can hardly fail to have 
seen that Christ meant to present himself, in 
this memorial service, as the real paschab 
lamb—the Father offering to enter through 
him into the ‘“‘threshold covenant” with all 
the disciples of Christ in all time, welcoming 
those who were yet to be named with Christ’s 
name across the blood-stained threshold into. 
the Father’s house. And Christ’s own lan- 
guage indicates, besides, that he thought of 
the cup offered as typifying the new “ blood 
covenant” into which he was ready to enter 
with all his disciples. As Trumbull says: ‘** A 
covenant by the intercommingling of blood has. 
been recognized as the closest, the holiest, and 
the most indissoluble compact conceivable. 
Such a covenant clearly involves an absolute 
surrender of one’s separate self, an irrevoc- 
able merging of one’s individual nature into 
the dual personality included in the compact. 
Man’s highest and noblest outreachings of 
soul have therefore been for such a union 
with the divine nature as is typified in this 
human covenant of blood.” From this point 
of view each communion service may well be 
regarded as the renewal of our life-long coven- 
ant with our Lord, in which he gives himself 
completely to us and we give ourselves again 
tohim. And let us remember that this thought 
of our living by Christ is no mere figure of 
speech. In literal truth, it is Christ by whom 
we live—who makes us able to hope, to aspire, 
to conquer, to live, to believe in the love of 
God. He opens to us in very deed the king- 
dom of heaven and makes it a real thing to 
us. And in this memorial of the Lord’s Sup- 
per he is asking us to remember again how 
completely he desires to give himself to us, 
as well as asking for a like pledge of our- 
selves to him. ‘‘ Drink ye all of it.” 

(2) In the answer to Question 16 I have tried 
to deal somewhat carefully with the question 
of the miraculous conception. I need per- 
haps only add here that I do not see that it is 
at all necessarily connected with the resurres- 
tion. The question of the resurrection may 
stand practically by itself. And a good sum- 
mary of the evidence concerning that may be 
found either briefly in Sanday’s article on 
Jesus Christ in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary, 
or more at length in Bruce’s Apologetics, or 
Fisher’s Grounds of Theistic and Christian 
Belief. 
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The new school year at Oberlin promises great 
activity and increased attendance in every depart- 
ment. The seminary shows an increase over last 
year’s enrollment of 30 per cent. in the three regu- 
lar classes. Practically all are college graduates, 
seventeen colleges beingrepresented. Six students 
are members of the Volunteer Band. The entire 
institution opened with an enrollment of 1,454, an 
increase of about 80 over last year, the gain being 
largely in the upper classes. J. BE. 8. 
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A Review and Estimate of 
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Des Moines, Io. 








The Twelfth Council 


By Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., Broadway Tabernacle, New York 


The Best Yet, But the 
Next Must Be Better 











It was a great council—the greatest in 
the history of American Congregational- 
ism—greatest, not only in numbers and 
ability, but in temper and outlook. Never 
before have so many of our greatest men 
been brought together. And it was not 
one section only of the country which 
was represented, but our city had twelve 
gates open day and night through which 
men came from the east and the west and 
the north and the south, to sit down to- 
gether in our Congregational kingdom. 
The aged were there, but they were over- 
whelmingly outnumbered by those whose 
life is not far from noon. The New Eng- 
lander was there, not on a pedestal as of 
old, but almost lost in the crowd of his 
stalwart and energetic Western brethren. 

It was a beautiful council—beautiful 
because certain forces long working in 
our denominational blood here and now 
burst into blossom. The world seemed 
to be rolling into light. It was daybreak 
everywhere. There was a stir in the air, 
and a spirit of expectancy which made us 
feel as Peter felt when he said, ‘‘It is 
good to be here.”” Every man knew it in 
his heart that a new era was dawning. 
The Church of our fathers was becoming 
conscious of itself, its message and its 
mission. Every one was happy that he 
belonged to so goodly a fellowship. 

The temper of the council was sweet 
and buoyant. There wasasweep of vision 
which can be obtained only by those who 
are high up on the delectable mountains. 
There was little pettiness and no bitter- 
ness. The seat of the scornful was well- 
nigh deserted. There was no looking 
backward. It was incidentally mentioned 
once or twice that we are related to the 
Pilgrims, but the fact was not exploited. 

The consciousness that we have Abra- 

ham for our father was swallowed up in 

the feeling that it is high time we were 

doing the works of Abraham. 
Reminiseences were at a discount. Even 
the immediate past had no interest for 
us. Every man had written on his fore- 
head the apostolic words, ‘‘ Forgetting 
the things which are behind.’’ Escha- 
tology was as though it had never been. 
The term, ‘‘new theology,’”’ was never 
mentioned until the last day but one, and 
then by a brother who had come late and 
had not yet gotten his bearings. The 
expression had an antiquated sound which 
served to remind one of the rapidity with 
which the world is moving. 

The prevailing temper was that of moral 
earnestness, rising at times into genuine 
spiritual passion, the temperature mount- 
ing at one or two meetings so high that 
one would not have been surprised to see 
the whole council burst into the flame of 
a new Pentecost... Men at Des Moines 
were in dead earnest, and the question 
uppermost in every mind was, How can 
we make ourselves more effective in ex- 
tending the kingdom of God? There was 


no disposition to quibble over technicali- 
ties, but a burning desire to come closer 
together that we may better do the great 
work committed to our hands. 


Our missionary organizations must 
come closer together. If not so close as 
ideally desirable, on account of legal and 
other obstacles, at least closer than they 
have ever been before, both in sympa- 
thy and practical co.operation, and ways 
must be sought diligently with the whole 
heart, and sought until found, of unify- 
ing the work and avoiding the unneces- 
sary multiplication of men, both in the 
offices and on the field. 

This was one of the convictions which 
burned in the soul of the council with 
fervent heat. Never before has it been 
so clear that our missionary _organiza- 
tions belong to one another, and that 
they all belong to the denomination. 
The homeland societies will hereafter 
meet together if they listen to what the 
Spirit is saying through the churches. 
The seminaries also must come closer 
together. They too have a common work 
todo. One of the significant actions of 
the council was the appointment of a 
corps of preachers and teachers to pre- 
sent to the colleges of the land a united 
seminary appeal. 

And we all belong to one another. We 
are not simply churches, we are a church. 
Men spoke it right out—the American 
Congregational Church—and the words 

fell like music on our ears. 

Our union is real and progressive; it 
must be symbolized. The moderator is 
more than a presiding officer. He does 
not lay down his function when the 
gavel falls at the close of acouncil. He 
is a representative of his brethren, and 
is at liberty to take upon him the form 
of a servant, and to go about among 
our churches doing good. Moderator he 
is until his successor is chosen. And 
while he is neither a legislator nor judge, 
he is while in office the most conspicuous 
among his brethren, their representative 
among the representatives of the other 
communions of the land. 

The objections to all this were pre- 
sented in a masterly manner, but the 
argument sounded technical rather than 
vital, and so was swept irresistibly away. 
There was no surrender in any heart of 
our fundamental principles, no lowering 
of the standards held aloft from the be- 
ginning, but only a feeling that there is 
such a thing as a law of liberty, and that 
men who love freedom ought to be at 
liberty to adopt whatever measures com- 
mend themselves to their judgment and 
conscience and which promise to hasten 
the coming of the kingdom. 

Along with this intense desire to come 
closer together, there was a burning am- 
bition to get closer to the estranged 
classes. If any two men could be said to 
stand out conspicuous above all others 
at the council, those men were Graham 
Taylor of Chicago and W. J. Dawson of 
London. Both men spoke with tongues 
of fire, and both spoke mightily because 
they voiced the thoughts and desires of 
many hearts. Graham Taylor is the 
apostle to the wage-earners. In him the 
sympathy of organized Congregational- 





ism with the industrial classes becomes 
articulate and moving. In the English- 
man is incarnated the spirit of ‘the new 
evangelism, which goes out to seek and 
to save those who are lost. He combines 
the culture of Erasmus with the passion 
of Luther. 

The two meetings of the great week at 
Des Moines which will probably stand 
out longest in the minds of those who 
attended them were not down on the 
Official program, and were improvised, 
created by the spirit of the council. The 
first was a meeting on Sunday afternoon 
in which Dr. Taylor first addressed and 
then wrestled in holy love with the labor 
unions of Des Moines. The second was a 
meeting held Tuesday afternoon in which 
Dr. Dawson told how his church in Lon- 
don had been born again. The spirit of 
these meetings moved mightily on every 
heart, and in vision one could see the 
traditional dignity and conservatism of 
Congregationalism passing away, Satan 
as it were falling from heaven, and the 
descendants of the Puritans becoming 
the pioneers and chivalric radicals of a 
new age. 


The deepest and most significant note 
of the Des Moines council was the evan- 
gelistic note, a mighty movement of the 
spirit, not backward nor inward, but 
outward toward those who have not yet 
accepted the good news of God in Christ. 


The proposed federation with two sister 
Christian bodies was interesting as indic- 
ative of the direction in which the 
thought and feeling of the Christian 
world are flowing, but the project did 
not cut a large figure in the mind of 
the council for the reason that other 
problems are just now more urgent, and 
also from the feeling that these first 
steps are only tentative, and that the 
goal of organic union lies very far in 
the future. The feeling that we must 
come closer to our sister denominations 
while present and‘ operative was not so 
evident or controlling as the conviction 
that we Congregationalists must come 
closer to one another inside of our own 
household of faith. By doing the duty 
which lies nearest to us the next duty 
will become clearer. 

The Des Moines council may be said 
to mark the closing of an epoch. From 
this time forward we shall march with a 
different tread. The time of theological 
ferment has passed, the old estrange- 
ments belong to history, the day of broth- 


erhood and passion for social righteous- 


ness has come. With loins girded and 
with lights burning we are now going 
forth with greater unity and courage to 
meet and save the world. 

It was the best council we have held, 
but the next one can easily be better. 
All our councils up to date have been 
planned on the idea that a council is 
primarily a speech-making, speech-hear- 
ing body, business being simply an inci- 
dental to be squeezed into the paltry frag- 
ments of demolished hours. According 
to a higher theory our National Council 
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is a conciliary body. Its supreme func- 
tion is the counseling of the churches. 
It meets to ascertain the consensus of 
opinion of our representative men on 
questions at the time urgent and crucial, 
and to reduce this opinion to articulate 
form for the guidance and safeguarding 
of our ministers and people. The last 
council was organized on the first ideal, 
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why not next time try the second? Let 
the sons of thunder speak at mass meet- 
ings in the evening, let the afternoons be 
devoted to conferences, reunions and 
reading of reports, but give us solid 
mornings devoted exclusively to busi- 
ness, and the utterances of the council 
will have a weight and authority which 





Dartmouth and the 


By G. 


President Jordan of Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University has recently contrasted the indif- 
ference or hatred of many of the graduates 
of German universities with the affection and 
loyalty of the American college man for his 
alma mater. One never visits Dartmouth Col- 
lege without realizing in a compelling way the 
depths of affection and loyalty which she com- 
mands from her alumni, opportunities for the 
display of which are from time to time af- 
forded, either when she calls on her sons for 
gifts or when she summons them back to 
academic functions, such as the Webster cen- 
tennial in 1901 or the laying of the corner 
atone of the new Dartmouth Hall last week 
by the Earl of Dartmouth, great-great-grand- 
son of the English nobleman after whom the 
eollege was named. 

By displays of athletic prowess, in dramatic 
depiction by tableauz of incidents in the his- 
tory of the institution, by a scholarly and 
eloquent historical résumé of the institution’s 
origins given by Prof. Francis Brown, 1870, of 
Union Theological Seminary and by impressive 
speeches at the banquet made by Presidents 
Eliot of Harvard and Tyler of William and 
Mary and by ex-Secretary of War Hon. Elihu 
Root, not to mention President Tucker’s own 
felicitous words at the grave of President 
Whee'ock and his words as toastmaster at the 
banquet, or the tumultuous and ever-recurring 
demonstrations of undergraduate and graduate 
enthusiasm and loyalty, the representative of 
English aristocracy and his family were in- 
troduced to a phase of American life—spir- 
itual, intellectual and social—whieh few, if 
any, of their class have ever sampled. 

They found nothing but gratitude for their 
ancestor’s virtue and his generosity to the 
struggling school for Indians which Eleazar 
Wheelock projected, George Whitefield backed, 
and Samson Occum promoted by his tour in 
England. They had ample proof that Ameri- 
cans have emerged so far from the mood of 
bitterness and the cherishing of antipathies 
toward England, that they can honor in his 
own person a present-day Conservative peer, 
even though he be descendant of a kinsman 
of Lord North and a member of the Rocking- 
ham Cabinet. The fact that his family is al- 
lied with the famous Washington family, that 
the second Earl of Dartmouth was a friend of 
the American colonies, and a man whom Ben- 
jamin Franklin respected, together with a 
thousand and one reasons which draw pres- 
ent-day Englishmen and America together, all 
contribute to the happy result. 

Moreover, and not unimportant, the earl, 
his wife and daughter were so gracious and 
sincere themselves, entered so heartily and 
intelligently into all that was said or done, 
revealed such devotion to spiritual ideals and 
such a spirit of interest and loyalty to present- 
day and future Dartmouth, and to permanent 
Anglo-American fraternity that the process 
of our capitulation was the swifter and surer. 
The students and friends of an institution con- 
spicuously democratic saw aristocracy at its 
best; and English aristocracy saw American 
democracy, social, intellectual, exempt from 
some latter day caste distinctions and em- 
phasis on wealth and luxurious environment 
that are getting a foothold in some of our col- 
leges and universities. 

There are few more romantic and inspiring 


they have never had before. 
Earl of Dartmouth 
P.M. 


chapters in the history of American education 
than the efforts made by godly Protestant 
clergy and laity, in Virginia as well as in 
New England, to educate and train Indians 
for service among their tribes as teachers and 
preachers, and it was to representatives of 
institutions with this record that Dartmouth 
extended special courtesies last week, and 
from their representatives she heard, Hamilton 
College, New York, where Samuel Kirkland, a 
pupil of Eleazar Wheelock, planted a school 
for Indians, sending as its representative, a 
trustee, Mr. Root, and William and Mary of 
Virginia, its new, young president, Mr. Tyler. 

Samson Occum, Wheelock’s pupil, was the 
incarnation of what education and Christian- 
ity could do for the Indian of his time and 
his eloquence, piety and good sense contrib- 
uted much toward inducing great English 
patrons, among them Lord Dartmouth, to give 
to Wheelock’s school for Indians, which 
evolved into Dartmouth College. Last week 
Charles Alexander Fastman (Ohieysa), a half- 
blood Sioux, Dartmouth, 1887, Boston Uni- 
versity Schoel of Medicine, 1890, now a gov- 
ernment physician at Crow Creek, S. D., was 
the visible incarnation of the ideal which 
Wheelock’s successors have always had for 
our higher institutions of learning, open to 
men of all races and circumstances and the 
mothers of all who seek their doors eager for 
knowledge and wisdom. 

As Dr. Eastman admitted in his speech at 
the banquet, and as Professor Brown pointed 
out in his historical address, the early attempts 
by Wheelock, Kirkland and others, to estab- 
lish schools and colleges limited to Indians, 
were bound to fail; expansion, as at Dart- 
mouth, to include white students was inevi- 
table, however much English donors might 
feel a perversion of trust. The Indian was 
too nomadic to be coralled. Schools and col- 
leges could not follow him as he fled West- 
ward. 

The second E:rl of Dartmouth gave to edu- 
cate Indians. As a matter of fact he and his 
fellow-donors contributed to educate, first 
English and Protestant Irish settler’s sons, 
while now Dartmouth has among its more 
than nine hundred students, an ever-increas- 
ing number of Irish and French Roman Cath- 
olics. From a provincial and sectional insti- 
tution it is becoming more than this; and it 
doth not yet appear what barrier will be set 
to limit its growth. Even now, it probably is 
true, as the Earl of Dartmouth was reminded 
last week by a speaker, that the greatest dis- 
tinction of the Legge family will not be its 
contribution to English naval, military, or 
ecclesiastical history, but the second earl’s 
friendly interest in pioneer American educa- 
tion and the fame and service of Dartmouth 
College. 

The Dartmouth family began its English 
career with “‘honest Will Legge,” who was 
loyal to Charlies I., the aristocrat and Roman 
Catholic. The donor of the gift that insured 
the identification of his name with the pioneer 
college was a friend of George Whitefield and 
Countess Huntington, and considerably in 
sympathy with Calvinistic Wesleyanism, 
though loyal to the Church of England as is 
his descendant today. 

Strange are the happenings of this present 
time. William Laud’s successor as Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury is welcomed with equa! 
cordiality by the Roman Catholics of Quebec 
and the non-Episcopalians of Boston sitting 
in “ Brimstone Corner.” Asa British citizen 
and member of the House of Lords he is wel- 
comed to a Boston town meeting in Faneuil 
Hall. So at Dartmouth last week. Daniel 
Webster’s alma mater made a descendant of 
George III.’s adviser an LL. D.; and Lord 
North’s friend’s great-great-grandson sat side 
by side at the feast with Elihu Root, our great- 
est Secretary of War, and the divine blessing 


’ on the feast was invoked—not by a descendant. 


of the Puritan or the Pilgrims, but by a Mis- 
sourian and a bishop of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church. While among the diners and 
subsequently the host of Earl Dartmouth 
and his family at his home at Cornish, was 
Winston Churchill, novelist, doing for the 
sixth Earl of Dartmouth, mayhap, what 
Richardson is said to have done for the see- 
ond ear), namely, studying him as a model for 
@ novel of the future. 





Graham Taylor Facing Labor 
Men 


In the council hall of the Trades and Labor 
Assembly of Des Moines, on Sunday, Oct. 16, 
was held one of the most impressive meetings 
connected with the National Council. Labor 
leaders present by invitation at the special 
session of the council when the industrial 
problem was considered showed their appre- 
ciation by arranging a mass meeting to dis- 
cuss the relationship between working men 
and the churches. Assembly Hall, seating 
400, was crowded to the doors. There were 
perhaps twenty-five delegates; the rest were 
working men, neatly dressed, clean-shaven, 
intelligent, courteous. Dr. Graham Taylor of 
Chicago, the chief speaker, held the closest 
attention for more than an hour in an address 
which revealed a master of the industrial 
problem and a great leader of men. Emi- 
nently sane, perfectly fair to both capitalist 
and laborer, fearless, intensely sympathetic, 
he was in himself a splendid demonstration 
to the representatives of the churches and the 
unions alike of the Christian way of solving 
the industrial problem. 

The working men asked many questions 
that betrayed an intelligent and intense in- 
terest. Messrs. E. D. Brigham, commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Labor of the State 
of Iowa, A. L. Urick, president of the Iowa 
State Federation of Labor, and others from 
the unions spoke enthusiastically of the meet- 


ing, emphasized the misfortune that the — 


churches and unions were so poorly ac- 
quainted, and declared that the advanced 
movement of the Congregationalists toward 
a better understanding of the labor problem 
would meet with the most hearty response 
from working men. Messrs. Merrick, All- 
bright and Beach spoke for the delegates. 
The tremendous seriousness of the working 
men, the quick response to the intelligent 
and sympathetic approach-of Christian work- 
ers, the vigorous manifestations of socialism 
on the part of a small but growing minority, 
reveal alike the magnitude of the problem and 
the Christian key to its solution. 





The London Examiner calls attention to the 
fact that both the Baptist and the Congrega- 
tional Unions of England are occupied with 
the task of revision of their constitutions 
“‘under the pressure of modern conditions, 
and are being driven toward concentration 
and connectionalism by circumstances over 
which they have no control.’’ It therefore 
suggests that inasmuch as they agree so nearly 
already in polity and ‘‘inasmuch as the one 
question which separates them in opinion is 
being so rapidly modified on both sides,’’ there- 
fore the coming union of the two bodies would 
be greatly facilitated if the constitutions of the 
two, bodies represented very few points of 
difference. 
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A Resume and Estimate of 
Protestant Forces 


Religious Life in France 


By Rev. E. G. Thurber, D. D. 


Sunday Observance. Char- 
acteristics of the Church 
Services 











{Dr. Thurber, formerly of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been for a number of years pastor of the 
American Church on Rue de Berri in Paris, 
and is just returning to this country. He has 
been closely identified with various evangel- 
ical movements, and his hospitable home has 
been a center of Christian influence, the 
warmth of which has been felt both by the 
French themselves and by Americans tempo- 
rarily sojourning in Paris.—EpIrors. | 


The first impressions made upon a 
stranger in his visit to another country 


do not always give a correct view of the © 


character and condition of a people. The 
criticisms of Charles Dickens in his early 
visit to the United States were resented, 
because they did not agree with Ameri- 
can opinion. There was some justifica- 
tion for the resentment and there were 
some good reasons for the criticisms. 

The Frenchman will give a report of 
the religious life in France that will 
have the charm of his culture and style, 
the qualifications of his temperament, 
training and ideas. Our English or Amer- 
ican friend might punctuate portions of 
his report of things in France with excla- 
mation points, indicating surprise and 
horror concerning things which the 
Frenchman, from his point of view, 
regards as natural and innocent. 

The Reformation in France preceded 
that which took place in some other parts 
of Europe. It took on the philosophical 
and theological character which Calvin 
gave to it and it has retained throughout 
the years that early impress and tendency. 
The Reformed movement, however, was 
largely influenced and modified by the 
political leaven which entered into it ; this 
lessened the strength of its spiritual char- 
acter, yet the severe persecutions which 
the Church endured drove it into closer 
fellowship with its Lord and Leader. 

In the course of years a reaction 
set in against the extreme Calvin- 
istic theology and what is termed 
a liberal element crept into the 
Church and remains with it. This 
has not led to a political or or- 
ganic division. In one of the large 
Reformed churches in Paris three 
pastors are associated as col- 
leagues, two represent the evan- 
gelical faith and one is called a 
liberal. These pastors take their 
respective turns in preaching and 
from the same pulpit express their 
personal ideas; the same varia- 
tion of belief is found in the con- 
gregation. It is like an agree- 
ment to disagree, with the liberty 
of free utterance and dissent. In 
such close relations courtesy and 
tact prevent hostility and un- 
pleasant episodes. While such 
various shades of theological 
thought prevail in the Reformed 
Church, which is the largest Prot- 
estant body in France, it would 
be difficult to have an ecclesias- 
tical trial for heresy. ¢ 

The evangelical element is 
largely in the ascendent, but in 


order to have freedom from the fetters 
of State relation and carry on its mission 
in its own way it has organized voluntary 
Home and Foreign Missionary Societies. 
They are similar to the Home and For- 
eign Missionary Societies of the Congre- 
gational churches in spirit, method and 
purpose. These societies are doing a no- 
ble and aggressive work. 

The Free Church withdrew from the 
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Reformed Church on account of its re- 
lation with the State and certain diver- 
gent views. It dissented from the prac- 
tice of admitting members by confirma- 
tion and requires a confession of personal 
faith as essential to membership. This 
body is small in numbers, but large in 
influence and is characterized by an ear- 
nest evangelical spirit. The Wesleyan 
Church of England has a mission in 
France, and there is a small number of 
French Baptist churches. 

The McAIll Mission represents the lar- 
gest united effort to reach the French 








Churchon the Avenue dela Grande Armeé, Paris 


people. It is supported by friends in 
Great Britain, United, States, Canada, 
France and Switzerland. Its spirit, suc- 
cess and influence amply justify the in- 
terest and co-operation which have been 
given to it. It is a leaven which has 
been working for thirty-three years, 
slowly it may be, but efficiently in vari- 
ous directions, and it is reaching a large 
number of people indirectly as well as 
directly. 

The Sunday in France is distinctly Con- 
tinental in character. The view which 
the people have of Sunday governs its 
use. It is a contrast to and contradic- 
tion of the Puritan Sunday. One is a 
holiday, the other is a holy-day. One 
regards itself free from the. authority 
of the Fourth Commandment and the 
other acknowledges its sovereignty. The 
French Christian claims to be as sincere 
as any Highland Presbyterian. A cynical 
Frenchman would question the motive 
of a rigid Sabbatarian and accuse him of 
hypocrisy. A strict observer of Sunday 
would wonder how a French church 
member could claim to be a Christian 
and treat the Sunday with such sacrilege. 

If the observance of the day is not 
essential to salvation, Christian charity 
must include a large body of the fol- 
lowers of Christ on the Continent as 
within the true fold, and as men and 
women of admirable character, devout 
life and earnest activity. While this 
may be true, a careful observation of 
the way the day has been and is regarded 
will lead a thoughtful man to feel that 
certain important advantages belonging 
to the stricter use of Sunday have been 
lost to our Continental brethren. There 
is a loss in emphasis to religion which 
the day helps to give; there is a loss in 
the appointment of a time for worship 

which is much needed for spirit-, 
ual culture, and there follows an 
increasing distraction and care- 
lessness which is manifested in 
religious indifference. 

The services of the churches 
are reverential, dignified and con- 
servative. There lingers in the 
hymns, devotions and sermons 
something of the sadness and suf- 
ferings which belonged to the old 
days of persecution. One feels 
the minor strain, where the major 
note of hope and endeavor would 
be more encouraging. The Church 
is not distinguished for its initia- 
tive. The contrasts in the ap- 
pointments and comforts of the 
edifices in France and America 

_ are marked. Bare walls, uncar- 
peted floors are characteristic 
features of what the French peo- 
ple call their ‘‘temples.”” Part of 
this is due to the fact that the 
church buildings are the property 
of the State, and a part to that 
conservative habit which clings to 
the ways and customs of the fa- 
thers. 

Evening services are few. In 
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the larger number of churches the sec- 
ond service is in the afternoon. It will 
be difficult to introduce young people’s or 
Christian Endeavor Societies, because the 
young people, according to immemorial 
custom, are not expected to associate in 
the way familiar to American young 
people. Persevering 
and wise effort may 
prepare the way for 
a marked change in 
this feature of Chris- 
tian life and activity. 

Young Men’s 
Christian Associa- 
tions are established 
in the larger cities of 
France. The one in 
Paris has a commo- 
dious building, a 
membership of over 
one thousand young 
men, and is doing an 
important work. It 
is proposed to hold 
the sixteenth Inter- 
national Conference 
of Young Men’s 
Christian Associa- 
tions in Paris, May, 
1905. 

Sunday schools are connected with a 
large number of the Protestant churches ; 
a general Sunday school secretary is do- 
ing efficient work. The pastors are dili- 
gent in giving instruction to the young 
who are to take their first commun- 
ion. 

The Protestant Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety has its headquarters in the Missino 


Place dela Concorde, 
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House, 102 Boulevard Arago. It has mis- 


sions in Madagascar, South Africa and at 
the Gabun. The sympathy and co-oper- 
ation of the home missionary work in 
France is largely expressed through the 
Franco-American committees in Paris and 
New York. The Huguenot evangelist fur. 








nishes valuable information concerning 
the efforts made to carry the gospel to 
the cities and county districts. 

The Roman Catholic, Reformed, Lu- 
theran and Jewish churches are related 
to the State according to the terms of the 
Napoleonic Concordat. These bodies re- 
ceive a certain stipend from the State 
and exercise their prerogatives in co-op- 
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eration with the will of the government. 
The power of appointment is shared with 
the State. The church edifices are the 
property of the government, and their 
use is accorded at its discretion. 

Napoleon intended that if there was to 
be any privacy, especially where the in- 

terests of the State 

, might be involved, it 

should be in the gov- 
ernment. 

The reaction 
against the dominant 
Church in France is 
in the direction of 
rationalism rather 
than toward other 
religious faith. The 
great mass of the 
people seldom attend 
a religious service. 
Even on a féte day 
more are to be found 
in the streets than 
in the churches. 
Christian effort is 
very largely carried 
on among those who 
are without the pale 

“2s of any other religious 
ministration. 

The increasing commerce and commu- 
nication between nations brings France 
into close touch with all that character- 
izes our modern life, and an intense 
spiritual lifein America and Great Brit- 
ain will send its influence into France. 

We have hope for the betterday as 
the gospel in its purity and simplicity is 
given lovingly to the people. 





The French Catholic Church of Today 


The Purifying Effects of Discipline at the Hands of the State 


By Rev. JAMES CHURCH ALVORD, WOONSOCKET, R. I. 


This article does not strive to present 
facts and figures, to cite authorities or 
statistics; it gathers up a spiritual im- 
pression gained during an eight weeks’ 
tramp in France last summer. I passed 
my vacation trudging leisurely through 
her cities and villages, sleeping in the 
homes of her peasants, loitering along 
poppy-bordered lanes, in close converse 
with soldiers and sailors of the repub- 
lic, with farmers, mechanics and students 
as well; chatting for long hours on the 
sunny benches beside the doors of quaint 
old inns, while the dangling roses from 
the rooftree made odorous the air about 
us, with merchants, tourists, noblemen, 
priests and even nuns. The throb of the 
national life beat close to my ear, as over 
and over again the talk reverted to the 
one absorbing question of the day, Minis- 
ter Combes and his program of disestab- 
lishment for the French Church. 

It was a round dozen of years since I 
had visited France save for a hurried day 
or two in her cosmopolitan capital, and 
yet, because Europe changes so slowly, 
I was not prepared for any wide or deep 
spiritual renewal among this in some 
ways conservative people. The French 
Church, indeed, had left a disagreeable im- 
pression on my mind. Such fat, coarse- 
featured, even dissipated-looking priests ! 
Such dry-as-dust sermons, worthy of Duns 
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Scotus himself in their arid scholasticism, 
with a spirit as hoary as the pulpits from 
which they came droning down! Such 
cold-hearted worship! I recalled it all 
with a touch almost of disgust. 

The change leaped upon me unexpected. 
That the French Church is passing along 
the way of the cross all the world knows. 
Every provincial town is filled with the 
disconsolate forms of the teaching orders, 
monks and nuns. Men and women, they 
are cultured, scholarly, lovable, who, to 
borrow a phrase from Le Petit Parisien, 
have been ‘“‘kicked out upon the pave- 


ment” and into the homes of their peas- 
ant brothers and sisters, where they find 
a grudging welcome and a penury to 
which they have been long unaccustomed. 
That thousands more of faithful, pure- 
hearted, earnest parish priests are men- 
aced with poverty and even starvation 
if the government presses on its radical 
and ill-judged forcing of an evolutionary 
development toward disestablishment no 
one can doubt. O, the French Church is 
walking the way of the cross assuredly | 
And M. Combes is ina fair way to prove 
her Annas, so bent is he on execution. 

But the result is—O, what it has al- 
ways been! When the robe of worldly 
success is stripped from the shoulders of 
the Church, when the lash of persecution 
falls, she ever shows beneath that robe 
the ageless image of the Master. With 
the terror of the future and the horror 
of the present there is observable from 
one end of France to the other a deep 
spiritual awakening. The old sloth, the 
old lack of zeal, earnestness and vigor 
have disappeared ; the glow of a new life 
shines on the face of the whole body re- 
ligious from Normandy to Burgundy and 
from Burgundy back to Brittany. The 
way of the cross is leading to a resurrec- 
tion profound, immeasurable, certain. 

It showed in the sermons; they were 
real, The first Sabbath I sat conscience- 


| | 
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compelled in the cathedral at Evreux, 
expecting the rattle of dry bones all over 
again. But the Spirit of God had passed 
by and this was life. I know not the 
preacher’s name or oftice. He was young 
and simply clad; his sermon was from 
the heart of a man—let that suttice. The 
subject was Confession, and if his in- 
sistence on the confessional did prove a 
bit unpleasant to Protestant prejudices, 
the whole thing soared. ‘‘ What good,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘is it to confess to a priest 
when your heart is not right toward 
God? What avails speaking to a man 
unless your soul is fully bent to serve the 
Lord Christ? O sometimes,’’ he added 
almost bitterly, ‘‘we priests, overbur- 
dened by the hideousness of your confes- 
sions, long to slip clean out of the way 
and leave your souls face to face with 
God. Then must you repent.’’ ‘ 

I sat dumbfounded. The like had I 
never heard in a Catholic church. Mo- 
linos went no further than that ere the 
Holy See stepped in to stop his mouth. 
Yet next Sunday the Cardinal of Rheims 
took up the same note. A magnificent 
picture he made in his clear red robe, 
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frosted over with the gleaming white of 
lace, set there beneath the blue glow of 
those huge clerestory windows in the 
framework of all that soaring stone, that 
carved and blackened oak. His regular 
features, halo of snowy hair, huge black 
eyes; his wrinkled hands, fine as parch- 
ment, gripping the pulpit edge; even the 
dull gleam of his great ring and huge 
cross made him seem a picture by Nat- 
tier rather than a man living in this year 
of our Lord 1904, However, this man 
was of today. He spoke to his priests, 
who sat in ordered rows below the pulpit, 
and dealt entirely with the recent crisis. 
He was enhaloed with the spirit of Christ. 
‘“‘To their reproaches oppose deeds, not 
words,’’ he counseled; ‘‘show how glad 
you are to suffer abuse, hunger, cold and 
nakedness; nay, if need be, how glad 
you are to starve and die in the service 
of him who was pierced for your sakes.” 

He turned to the people for a moment 
and his voice rang with eagerness: ‘‘ You 
charge us with mistakes. Yes, we have 
made mistakes, we priests, for we are 
human. But have we not championed 


your rights, fed your poor, comforted 
your dying? Nay, haven’t we willingly 
died in your lazar houses since the Church 
first began to preach the gospel of the 
Saviour she loves? ”’ 

Then there was a lecture preparatory 
to communion by an uncouth priest at 
La Roche Bernard, way down in Brittany. 
A lecture full of a humble, homely piety, 
a downright sincerity that Campbell Mor. 
gan never surpassed in his superbest mo- 
ment. The man hadn’t Mr. Morgan’s 
rhetorical skillfulness, of course; he had 
his soul. 

But I have no further space to dwell on 
this. The main thing isn’t the sermon, 
after all, or even the spirit of the clergy, 
it is the response from the people. France 
is responding. The services were not only 
well attended, but attended by all ages 
and both sexes. It is a common saying 
in Paris, ‘‘Women and children go to 
church; men don’t.”” Never was a lie 
more transparently false. Trusting that 
I was doing good service in the cause of 
truth, I snapped a Sabbath-morning au- 
dience. Here it is. If the masculinity 
of this audience wouldn’t make glad the 


heart of any New England pastor, with 
what could he be satisfied? 

There were exceptions. Along the val- 
ley of the Loire and at Laon, churchgoing 
was not so much in evidence. At the 
Cathedral of Rheims women predomi- 
nated. On the other hand, Notre Dame 
at Paris was well filled and, by actual 
reckoning, the men distinctly outnum- 
bered the women. When I saw that I 
thanked God and took courage. Further- 
more, among the daily worshipers in the 
churches, devout and humble in their 
faith, were many men. And the men 
were young! In France the young man 
wears a uniform and the flare of scarlet 
everywhere lit up the somber pillars and 
long gray naves of churches and cathe- 
drals alike. Even the old Huguenot con- 
gregation in the Faubourg St. Germain 
counted three soldiers in its scanty flock 
the day we worshiped there. 

Moreover, the whole land today is giv- 
ing its best into the priesthood. It has 
been reiterated for decades that the French 
clergy is gathered from the peasants, to 
whom even the pitiful pension of a parish 
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priest proves an allurement. That such 
has been the truth is indubitable. The 
rough. hewn faces, clumsy build and huge 
hands of the older fathers still bear a 
silent but convincing witness. On this 
background the younger men and the 
theologues stand sharply out. Persecu- 
tion has raised up friends for the Church 
in the house of her enemies and I saw 
numbers of youthful pastors and students 
with the clear-cut profiles, and long, well- 
modeled hands of the:gentler classes. 

Not that the son of a nobleman is one 
whit better that the son of a day laborer. 
In the name of the two republics, he is 
not! But he is less likely to be tempted 
by a salary which is capable of bribing 
the son of a road-worker. They pay road- 
workers thirty cents a day in Brittany. 
Then there was a glow of fanaticism in 
the eyes of these young priests delightful 
to behold. They exhibited their enthu- 
siasm with unrebuked ardor and it was 
good to know that the French clergy 
really believe in something and ‘‘believe 
in it hard.” 

But the evidence was widespread, enor- 
mous. Not alone did one find it in the 
talk of the men beside the way; that was 
all one-sided, Christ-sided. When Boni 
de Castellaine—our American type of 
all that is futile, foppish and frivolous 
in modern France—wrote to a Parisian 
paper last August, ‘‘A state without a 
church is a body without a soul—is dead,”’ 
he voiced the heart-cry of his race. 

The French are a nation of scribblers 
and lampoon on every conceivable piece 
of blank wall their vehement convictions. 
After the first few days I read every one 
of these with care. Here and there was 
a ‘Long live Combes!” “To the guil- 
lotine with our parish priests!’ But that 
was the socialistic sentiment of mill cities. 

In Paris even, and all over the larger 
towns and down to the tiny villages it 
was: ‘‘Long live our well-beloved fa- 
thers,’’ ‘‘The Church forever,’”’ ‘‘Combes 
is the friend of—his Satanic Majesty,” 
‘Combes is the friend of the priests, is 
he?—O you hypocrite!’’ Besides all this 
there was a mass of doggerel, whose weird 
jumble of street-slang made incompre- 
hensible to me anything beyond the fact 
that the Church on the cross was shining 
her way into the hearts of the people. 

I had grown weary of the wayside 
crosses, the hideous barbarisms of Brit- 
tany, the painted monstrosities of Cham- 
pagne, the ridiculous dolls of Loire 
Valley. Coming out from Lacroix, a 
farming village near Tours, I stopped 
suddenly beneath a great cross loom- 
ing from the wayside. On it hung a 
life-size Jesus. No garish glare of paint, 
no clumsy cutting of an unskilled tomb- 
stone-maker; it was the Christ of Hof- 
mann. A modern Jesus, more human 
than that Master of men who guards 
the portal at Amiens, more tender and 
loving than the Majestic Judge, who 
gazes out from above the rose window 
at Sens, the crucified Nazarene, the 
Son of God who lived a man’s life, the 
suffering Saviour of the world was here. 
As I stood beneath that gentle, down- 
dropped face, I seemed to hear an ageless 
voice crying across the centuries, ‘“‘I am 
in my Church, I lead my Church ever by 
the way of the cross to the resurrection, 
even I, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, 
today and forever, the crucified.’’ 
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The Little Children in Japan 


The little children in Japan 
Are fearfully polite; 
They always thank their bread and milk 
Before they take a bite, 
And say: “ You make us most content, 
O, honorable nourishment! ” 


The little children in Japan 

Don’t think of being rude; 
**Q, noble, dear Mamma,”’ they say, 

** We trust we don’t intrude,” 
Instead of rushing into where 

All day their mother combs her hair. 


The little children in Japan 
With toys of paper play, 
And carry paper parasols 
To keep the rain away; 
And when you go to see, you'll find 
It’s paper walls they live behind. 
— Selected. 


Betty’s Wrath 


BY LUCY JAMESON SCOTT 


‘‘What is it, Betty? Who has stepped 
on your toes?’’ 

Betty’s older sister, Louise, looked up 
from her sewing to ask the question as 
the little girl came in from school with a 
flushed and tearful face. 

**O, I know,’’ Max volunteered, ‘‘some 
of the girls told me afterschool. She and 
Pansy Wright have had the worst falling 
out that ever was. Yes, sir, the Siamese 
twins have dissolved partnership.” 

Betty’s mother began to listen then, 
and Grandmother Blanchard closed her 
book and looked anxiously toward her 
favorite grandchild. 

Betty was inclined to think she had too 
many grown-up friends when anything 
unpleasant happened, for they all called 
her to account and wanted so many par- 
ticulars. But at Christmas there wasn’t 
one too many—no indeed! 

As they all fixed their eyes upon her 
now, she answered sharply: ‘‘Yes, we 
have resolved partnership. I’m not going 
to have anything more to do with her— 
never.” 

‘“*Why.e-e!’’ exclaimed Max, ‘ what’ll 
you do with your twin dolls and cats? ” 

‘* And your twin blue dresses,” added 
Louise. 

‘*And your books? Why I think Pan- 
sy’s name must he in every one of them,”’ 
her mother said with a half smile. 

Betty drew a long breath. ‘I shan’t 
wear my blue dress when she does, and 
I can rub out her name [ should hope.”’ 

Betty spoke scornfully, but her lips 
twitched and she had to wink hard to keep 
back the angry tears. 

‘*What isit all about anyhow? ” the 
dear grandmother inquired. ‘I don’t like 
to see little girls quarrel.”’ 

Betty turned towards the window as 
she answered in a voice which did not 
sound at all like her own: ‘Teacher 
chose me to read on the platform. She 
choseme. Of course she knows who can 
read best to show the others. And Pansy 
thought she ought to be the one, and she 
told Mabel Turner that I went up—as if I 
—owned the whole schoolhouse! And 
when I asked her—what she meant—she 
just laughed—and went off with Tilly 
Simons.”’ 





For the Children 


Then there was the sound of low sob- 
bing at the window. 

‘“‘And Mabel Turner told you what 
Pansy said, I suppose. That wasn’t a 
nice thing to do, for I suspect Pansy was 
just in fun. Can’t you imagine how she 
would say it, with a twinkle in her pretty 
blue eyes? ”’ said Betty’s mother. 

But the little girl shook her head very 
positively, answering as well as she could: 
“There wasn’t any twinkle, Mamma. 
Mabel said she looked just fierce. O, I 
know she can, too, but I didn’t think ”’— 

‘*You didn’t think she would ever feel 
that way toward -you—of course not. 
But possibly Mabel made it appear a little 
worse than it really was.” 

“O now, Betty,” struck in Max, “girls 
take things so hard. Now a boy—why, 
a boy would set his teeth and say, 
‘What if I did look as though I owned 
the whole schoolhouse? Who’s a better 
right?’ And he would snap his fingers at 
the other boy and tell him to step out 
doors with him if he wanted to say any- 
thing more of that sort. That’s the way 
to take it, so cheer up, Betty!” 

“T shan’t ever go with her any more, 
nor have things like hers nor divide 
things, nor tell secrets. And I’m going 
to pull up all my pansies,” 

The voice was still full of tears and full 
of anger. 

Max went out to the pantry for his 
usual after-school luncheon, and Mrs. 
Blanchard signed to Louise not to say 
anything more, even in behalf of the 
pansy bed. But Grandmother Blanchard 
said very gently, ‘‘ Betty, ‘let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath.’ It is nearly 
sunset.”” 

Only the Sunday evening before this 
they had had such a good talk in grand- 
mother’s room over that very text. And 
Betty had resolved that she would never 
let the sun find her afraid to see it set. 
Wrath was such a dreadful word! But 
this burning, choking feeling which made 
her heart swell until it was ready to burst 
—this must be wrath. 

No one spoke to her again, and finally 
she went out into the garden. There was 
the dear little heart-shaped pansy bed to 
which she had given such loving care! 
But now she jumped into the middle of 
it and stamped with both feet. The 
bright-faced flowers looked up as if they 
were astonished, and those that were 
crushed seemed to say to her, ‘This is 
what wrath does, O, for shame, Betty!” 

She turned her back upon them, trying 
to feel justified as she swung down the 
path to the gate. It was only a short dis- 
tance to Pansy’s house, and as she looked 
gloomily toward it, she noticed a group of 
children in the back yard, moving areund 
as if they were quite excited. And there 
was Mabel Turner—yes, it was Mabel— 
running toward her. Betty turned her 
face away, but Mabel was calling: 

“Just think! Pansy Wright fell into 
the bonfire and got burned! She’s awful 
bad and the doctor’s there—why no! she 
isn’t dead—you can’t see her, Betty ’’— 

But Betty was running toward Pansy’s 
house as fast as she could go. She forgot 
everything but that her dearest friend 
was suffering. In at the back door, 
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through kitchen and dining-room she 
hurried. There in the back parlor was 
Pansy in an armchair with Doctor Pratt, 
who lived next door, leaning over her, 
and her mother, looking very white and 
faint, holding the little girl’s hand while 
the doctor examined it. The blue dress 
like Betty’s was on the floor, blackened 
and wet. 

The doctor looked up, ‘‘Here’s Betty 
Blanchard,” he said. ‘‘ Now Mrs. Wright 
I insist that you sit down or I’ll have 
you fainting on my hands. Betty will 
hold your little girl’s hand. Right 
around the wrist—firmly now—that’s 
right! You’ll make a brave little nurse. 
Steady now! Hand me the cotton, Betty. 
Now another finger.” 

And so, talking and encouraging the 
children while he watched both with his 
keen eyes, he dressed the poor blistered 
hand. Pansy, white and trembling, with 
tears chasing each other over her cheeks, 
bit her lip and would not groan or cry 
out. Betty felt a little dizzy and sick 
but stood like a soldier, gripping Pansy’s 
wrist and feeling Pansy’s tears upon her 
own hand, until every bit of ‘‘wrath’” 
had disappeared. 

“Brave girls!” cried the doctor when 
his task wasdone. ‘‘Why Mrs. Wright, I 
don’t believe there’s another girl in ten 
towns who would have thought to use 
that fountain hose. It saved her life— 
of course it did. Drink this my dear, 
and get to bed. Here comes your father 
just in time.”’ 

Pansy’s father had been summoned by 
the swiftest runner among the children 
on the street, and you can imagine how 
he felt when he saw his little girl’s band- 
aged hand. 

“It smarts awfully, Papa,” she whis- 
pered as he carried her up the stairs, 
“but I’m no—cry—baby—and there was 
Mamma ’’— 

‘Don’t try to tell me, my dear little 
girl. Your mother will be all right ina 
short time, but she faints easily, and it 
was an awful shock. How can we ever 
thank God enough for our little daugh- 
ter’s life? ”’ 

**T guess He made you leave the hose 
playing on the lawn, didn’t He? And then 
He made me think to splash right into 
it and then roll on the wet grass. Now 
I want Betty to undress me, and tell... 
mamma I’m all right.”’ 

After she was safely between the 
sheets, she put her well arm around 
Betty’s neck and said : ‘‘ I love you dearly, 
Betty. I’m glad Teacher had you read 
on the platform, and I’m sorry I laughed 
when you got mad with me, but your 
eyes were so big ”’— 

“It was because you told Mabel about 
the way I walked—you know what—but 
I don’t care,’’ Betty interrupted. “You 
may say it again if you want to. Maybe 
I did feel a little tippy-toppy because 
Teacher chose me,”’ 

She smoothed the sheet under Pansy’s 
chin and kissed her in a motherly fashion. 
Then with one little thankful sob from 
the depths of her loving, sensitive heart 
she whispered, ‘‘For all the world I 
won’t have wrath against you again.” 

Her head was beside Pansy’s on the 
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pillow when Mrs. Wright came up, and 
both pairs of eyes were full of tears. The 
mother smiled upon them as she said 
gently: ‘‘No more tears, children, and 
no more talking, the Doctorsays. Thanks 
to you, Betty, I can take care of Pansy 
now, but I want you to tell your mother 
what a brave, helpful girl you have been. 
Come in again tomorrow, dear.” 

After Betty started for home she won- 
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dered why her legs felt so queer—just as 
if they couldn’t walk straight—but her 
heart was very light and happy, so it did 
not matter about legs! A sudden mem- 
ory made her look toward the west. 
There were the soft, bright clouds—red 
and gold and purple—like so many angels’ 
outspread wings—and the sun was not 
quite out of sight! 

She hurried into the house to tell her 
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story and be asked all sorts of questions, 
and there were none too many grown-up 
people now that they were all smiling and 
so happy that Pansy was safe and the 
‘*Siamese twins ’’ were “‘one’’ again. But 
Betty did not feel that her story was 
quite finished until, with her arms around 
Grandmother Blanchard’s neck, she had 
whispered, ‘‘ And the sun didn’t go down 
upon my wrath.” 





The Home and Its Outlook 


Indian Summer 


Talk not of sad November, when a day 
Of warm, glad sunshine fills the sky of noon, 
And a wind, borrowed from some morn of 
June, 
Stirs the brown grasses and the leafless spray. 


On the unfrosted pool the pillared pines 
Lay their long shafts of shadow; the small 
rill 
Singing a pleasant song of summer still, 
A line of silver down the hill-slope shines. 


Softly the dark green hemlocks whisper; 
high 
Above, the spires of yellowing larches show 
Where the woodpecker and home-loving 
crow 
And jay and nuthatch winter’s threat defy. 


O gracious beauty, ever new and old! 
O sighs and sounds of nature, doubly dear 
When the low sunshine warns the closing 
year 
Of snow-blown fields and waves of Arctic 
cold! 


Close to my heart I fold each lovely thing 
The sweet day yields; and, not disconsolate, 
With the calm patience of the woods I wait 
For leaf and blossom when God gives us 


spring! 
—J. G. Whittier. 


HERE is no magic in a college educa- 
tion to stand up an empty bag. And 
there are many experiences which are 
BA : quite its equivalent in culture- 
a pc giving quality. Yet there are 
men and women who are in 
the best sense of the word educated who 
mourn in secret because their fate has 
denied them four years in college halls 
and a bit of signed and inscribed sheep- 
skin at the end. Most of us know that 
there is no real moral salvation in study- 
ing here or there, that intelligent study 
and observation are better than the lec- 
ture-room and that travel and acquaint- 
ance with life are the best of educative 
forces. Yet the silly college student 
assumes airs and the sensitive non-grad- 
uate feels humiliated. A friend writes: 
“IT know a woman who is some ten years 
okder than I. She is clever almost to the 
point of brilliancy and she has lived the 
kind of a life that is an education, but 
somehow she can never seem to forget 
that Iam a college graduate and she isn’t. 
She knows ten times as much as I but she 
is always afraid I will think her ignorant 
because I have been to college and she 
hasn’t. As if any one could tell the dif- 
ference between a college woman and a 
boarding school one six years after! I 
can’t.’”” Now college is a good thing, 
but it can neither stand up an empty 
bag nor can the lack of it empty or con- 
ceal a full one. 


APPY is the woman who is consider- 

ate without hope of reward! For we 
cannot always reckon on response to our 
endeavors to understand and 
be kind. Nor does a forgiv- 
ing spirit always meet a readiness to be 
forgiven. An English magazine tells the 
story of a meeting at which the speaker 
was urging on his hearers the duty of 
‘‘opening the door to every heart with 
the key of kindness,’’ when one of the 
listeners said, ‘‘Some of them doors is 
locked on the other side.’? The words fit 
the imperfection of the figure. We do 
not carry a key which will at once unlock 
every heart. Personal relations are not 
so simple a thing as that. What is re- 
quired of us is the spirit of kindness, the 
readiness to forgive. In order to get ac- 


Locked Doers 


_ cess to unwilling hearts much more study, 


attention and tact are needful than we 
often believe. Hearts are locked on the 
other side and we may need to try key 
after key before they open to us. Surely 
it is a poor sort of kindness that cannot 
bear rebuffs and that declines to take a 
little pains to understand the way of kind- 
ness. And to cease to be agreeable be- 
cause others are disagreeable to us does 
not speak well for our independence and 
power of will. 





Women Who Make Good Wives 


A LITTLE CONSIDERED TRAINING SCHOOL 
BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


A pretty young woman, who had never 
lost delight in the privilege she had en- 
joyed for two years of writing ‘‘ Mrs.’ 
before her name, was lunching with an 
unmarried friend in a down-town restau- 
rant much frequented by business women. 
Her companion commented favorably on 
their clothes and general appearance. 
**Yes,”’ she acquiesced, ‘‘yes, they are a 
good-looking set, but’’—sympathetically 
—‘‘*I suppose hardly any of the poor 
things are married.”” She went on to 
deplore, with the conscious superiority 
of a woman who has achieved a satis- 
factory husband, the tendency of self- 
supporting women to pick and choose 
among men, or, worse yet, to pick flaws 
and choose none. 

The spinster friend at whom these re- 
marks were pointed refused the prof- 
fered argument and deftly slid the con- 
versation around to the subject of gowns. 
She had long before decided that her 
companion did not so much object to her 
unwed state as she resented her being 
content therein. A disappointed old maid 
is an object of ridicule or pity as the heart 
inclines, but is not a happy, independent 
spinster a living defiance of the heaven- 
appointed institution of marriage? 


But in her heart the spinster friend 
protested, If it is God’s decree that all 
women shall marry, why doesn’t he pro- 
vide enough men to go round? And isn’t 
it a bit selfish to begrudge the woman 
who has not had even the proverbial 
“fone chance”? to marry, the chance to 
work? If, as is sometimes asserted, her 
entrance into the business world tends 
to lower her father’s wages, it likewise 
takes from him the burden of supporting 
her. A man receiving $15 a week, with 
four daughters at work, is obviously bet- 
ter off than if he received $20 and the 
daughters stayed at home making over 
their old gowns. As to the old cry of a 
woman’s not being fitted to do ‘‘man’s 
work,”’ she is fitted for any position she 
can fill satisfactorily; if she fails to fill 
it as well as a man, she will not hold it. 

If instead of being a no-chance woman, 
the spinster is a one-chance or a many- 
chance one, if she might and won’t marry, 
if she prefers the hall bedroom to a home 
and the desk to the cookstove, she has a 
right to her choice; and she, the man, 
and the world are to be congratulated 
that she held to her freedom while she 
had it, instead of clamoring for it after 
she had relinquished it. 

But if this same happy spinster loves a 
man who loves her, and income and cir- 
cumstance are propitious—a delightful 
coincidence which does not always occur 
—and she marries him, what kind of a 
wife will she make? 

Marrying under these conditions, she is 
not a probable member of that unorgan- 
ized society of discontented wives who 
are a far greater menace to humanity 
than the maligned “bachelor maid’’; for 
these are women who have married to be 
supported, or because it was considered 
the proper thing in their set, or under an 
illusion concerning the particular man. 
The business woman succumbs to none 
of these allurements: she has her own 
income, she is hardened to the disap- 
proval of the marrying world, and when 
she has worked with men in their shirt- 
sleeves and heard them swear she loses 
the romantic glamor which obscures the 
vision of a young girl. She expects no 
Prince Charming and she comprehends 
and appreciates homely worth. She 
knows a genuine man when she sees him 
and picks a superior husband. In return 
she makes an excellent wife. 

Of course, what the man falls in love 
with is the color of eyes, or a trick of 
speech, or some such important affair, and 
his later happiness is good luck and no 
just deserts. A man is conservative 
where his womenfolk are concerned and 
has not yet learned that skillful work in 
the office prophesies skillful work in the 
home. 
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Home, society, college and office, each 
assist in development of woman’s charac- 
ter. It has been the custom to think of 
their efficiency as wife-trainers in a de- 
scending scale, but the office—that is, a 
business, clerical, or professional life— 
strengthens certain qualities most desir- 
able in a wife. 

For instance, a practical and important 
quality in a wife is housekeeping ability, 
and the office.trained woman, in spite of 
the impression to the contrary, makes an 
efficient housekeeper. Even when she 
meets the work as an untried problem she 
brings a disciplined mind to its solving; 
and when she has overcome hampering 
inexperience and graduated from the 
newspaper joke column to the house- 
wives’ department, she knows not only 
how to perform the tasks but how to ar- 
range them to the best advantage. A 
large working plan is something which 
many a busy housemother never attains. 
Housework can be done in a hit-or-miss, 
upside down fashion and still give fairly 
good results; in not a few houses the 
ironing drags halfway through the week, 
baking intrudes upon afternoon rest 
hours, and the weary housekeeper la- 
ments that ‘‘woman’s work is never 
done.’’ In most cases this is due to lack 
of system, unpunctuality, and magnify- 
ing the importance of details. In busi- 
ness life a woman who does not learn 
punctuality, system and dispatch is sum- 
marily dismissed; it is insisted that she 
be methodical in the midst of constant 
interruptions. 

Moreover, this woman is able to meet 
emergencies. As a stenographer she was 
not accustomed to go to her employer 
for assistance every time her typewriter 
dropped its capitals or the office boy was 
impertinent, and as a wife she does not 
rush to the telephone for her husband’s 
support when the cook orders her out 
of the kitchen. Fancy a former book- 
keeper in tears over the household ac- 
counts or an ex-school teacher lamenting, 
** Johnny won’t do athing I tell him to!” 
A clinging sweetheart relying wholly 
upon her lover’s judgment is of tradi- 
tional attractiveness, but resource and 
self-reliance are virtues becoming a wife. 

Important in the catalogue of wifely 
qualifications is the working woman’s 
experience in money-earning. She who 
has toiled six days in the week for the re- 
ward of a little fat brown envelope 
knows the value of the money it con- 
tains. She will not through ignorance 
make exorbitant demands upon her hus- 
band’s pocket-book, nor waste the money 
given her. Neither is she likely to in- 
dulge in those petty, unwise economies 
which are pitfalls to unwary women— 
like buying unsuitable material for cheap- 
ness’ sake or denying herself labor-sav- 
ing tools—for she has learned that time 
and strength have value as truly as 
money. 

As a former wage-earner, she realizes, 
too, the uncertainty of an income; that 
it may be interrupted by sickness or some 
unforeseen calamity, and she acquiesces 
and assists in laying up earthly treasure 
in moth-proof, rust-proof, burglar-proof 
vaults. But her ability to support her- 
self in the future as in the past, should 
need arise, insures her against destitu- 
tion more surely than any bank or cor- 
poration can do. 
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Various incidental virtues are incul- 
cated during a sojourn in the business 
world. A woman gets into the habit of 
dressing as neatly in the morning as in 
the afternoon, she finds out the futility 
of petulance and capriciousness—fancy a 
‘*spoiled child’’ in an office !—she learns 
to put duty first and pleasure second, but 
makes sure that the good time is not 
crowded out of its place. If her wage- 
earning years have been spent in the 
dreariness of a moderate-prieed boarding 
house, she will never—no matter how 
jerkily the domestic machinery may run 
—she will never suggest breaking up 
housekeeping to go to boarding. When 
her husband comes home dead tired and 
cross, she will know from personal ex- 
perience how unutterably wearying the 
day has been, and will be sympathetic 
rather than hurt at his ill-temper. 

The most ardent admirer of business 
women does not claim that all of them 
possess all these virtues, but if the seeds 
are present, office-training will force them 
into bearing as a hot bed does a cucumber. 
But more important than any one of the 
qualities is the general development of 
the woman’s character from association 
with intelligent men and women of vary- 
ing interests. The shop girl behind the 
counter, coming in contact with hundreds 
of women of all classes, has opportunity 
to develop the tact and graciousness of 
a society queen—or the arrogance of a 
snob. 

A home is in its very nature self-cen- 
tered and conservative, while the inter- 
ests of business life reach out all over the 
world. This broad scope of vision of the 
business world, as well as its systematic 
methods of working, can be introduced 
to advantage into the home. It is better 
to gossip about nations than neighbors 
and to exclaim over municipal corruption 
rather than personal backslidings. The 
garden and the children are excellent 
and fashionable topics, but thousands of 
women have no gardens over whieh to 
exclaim in perennial wonder, and to those 
outside the family even the most remark- 
able babies grow boresome. Every influ- 
ence which broadens a woman’s outlook, 
widens her interests, develops her self- 
reliance and makes her more logical and 
more tolerant, goes toward making her a 
better wife. A woman can acquire what 
are wont to be considered ‘‘ masculine ”’ 
virtues—strength, courage, honesty, etc. 
—without endangering the more dis- 
tinctly ‘‘feminine”’ ones of patience, 
gentleness and lovingkindness. An in- 
telligence office has been known to furnish 
a cook, but no amount of money can hire 
an entertaining hostess, a companionable 
wife and an intelligent mother. 





Who Knows 


{ Here is a question which came in our morn- 
ing’s mail and which we believe the readers of 
the Home Department can answer out of their 
own experience better than wecan. We shall 
be glad to print the names of suggested books. 
—EDITOR. | 


Can you suggest any Sunday reading for 
a five year-old bey? Is there any collection of 
Bible stories written so simply as to hold a 
child’s attention? Can you suggest also a col- 
lection of songs, religious and otherwise suit- 
able for the same child? I would feel very 
grateful for any help inthis matter. c. P. B. 
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MORNING CONFIDENCE 


He shall be as the light of the morning, 
when the sun riseth, a morning without 
clouds. 





God alone is everlasting and of infinite 
greatness, filling all creatures: the com- 
fort of the soul and the true joy of the 
heart.— Thomas & Kempis. 


The man who sees God in the dawn 
will see him in the noonday; yea, and 
at eventide there will be light.—John 
E. McFadyen. 


Father, the watches of the night are o’er; 

To life and light the soul has risen once more; 

Blessed be Thou, who, through the helpless 
hours, 

Hast kept in deepest peace her slumbering 
powers. 








Father, the watches of the day are here; 

More than from those of night we have to fear; 

By rude cares troubled, by temptations pressed, 

Through the day watches, Father, give us rest. 
—Disciples’ Hymn-Book. 





In the morning praise God for oppor- 
tunity—but make some use of it before 
the morning goes.—Isaac O. Rankin. 


Ten minutes spent in His society every 
day, aye, two minutes, if it be face to face 
and heart to heart, will make the whole 
day different.—Henry Drummond. 


And after they had committed them- 
selves to their Lord for protection, they 
betook themselves to rest. The pilgrim 
they laid in a large upper chamber, whose 
windows opened towards the sun-rising: 
the name of the chamber was peace, 
where he slept till break of day; and 
then he awoke and sang: 

Where am I now! Is this the love and care 
Of Jesus for the men that pilgrims are; 


Thus to provide, that I should be forgiven, 
And dwell already the next door to heaven! 


—John Bunyan. 








Each day is a new life and an abridg- 
ment of the whole. I will so live as if [ 
accounted every day my first and my last: 
as if I began to live but then and should 
live no more afterwards.—Joseph Hall. 





This is a healthy, a practical, a working 
faith. First, that a man’s business is to 
do the will of God. Second, that God 
takes upon himself the care of that man. 
Third, and, therefore, that a man ought 
never to be afraid of anything.— George 
Macdonald. 


I thank Thee, O holy Lord, Father 
Almighty and Everlasting Saviour, 
that Thou hast vouchsafed to keep 
me this night through Thy Bag 
mercy. And I beseech Thee of Thine 
immeasurable clemency to grant me 
grace so to pass this day now coming 
in all lowliness, meekness, chastity, 
charity, patience, goodness, fear and 
wariness as my service may please 
Thee through Him, who shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead and 
the world by tire. Keep and preserve 
me from all evil, from all stumbling 
and giving of offense, from all willful 
sinning and from all crafts and as- 
saults of wicked friends and enemies, 
seen and unseen through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, Thine only begotten 
Son, to whom be praise and glory 
with Thee for evermore. 
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3 A Silver Anniversary of Woman’s 
Work 


The completion of twenty-five years of serv- 
ice for the women of our own land by the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Association of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island was cele- 
brated Oct. 26, in Park Street Church, Boston. 

An organization takes its character largely 
from the personnel of its leaders; and a fine 
body of women this is, judging from the officers 
on the platform and the speakers who pre- 
sented the work, to say nothing of the direct- 
ors and supporters who thronged the pews. 
Quiet, business-like, well-poised, aggressive 
only in service, they represent the essential 
motherliness of womanhood, expressing itself 
in sympathy and helpfulness toward the suf- 
fering and needy. 

The devotional services, led by Mrs. J. L. 
Hill and Mrs. C. L. Goodell, set a high key- 
note of consecration for each session. The 
president, Mrs. W. H. Blodgett—dignified, 
gracious, expeditious—ushered in the speakers 
with introductions necessarily brief but appre- 
ciative and happily phrased. The secretary, 
Miss L. L. Sherman—whose service the asso- 
ciation is providentially enabled to retain de- 
spite the desire of the Northfield Training 
School to recall her—with voice and enuncia- 
tion delightfully clear, made a gratifying re- 
port of the work of the past year. Miss 
Moore—big, wholesome, sweet—attractively 
set forth the work of the young people’s de- 
partment, of which she is secretary. Miss 
L. D. White, the treasurer, so invested the 
financial gifts with the personality of the 
givers that one could almost hear the dollars 
sing and pray. 

The historical sketch by Mrs. A. G. West 
traced the development of the work with grow- 
ing power during the quarter century, from its 
beginning, when it sought out its own cases 
of need and administered relief in its own way, 
to the years since 1888, when it became the 
helper of our five denominational societies 
working in the homeland, thus availing itself 
of their wisdom and skill gained by years of 
experience. The loss of independence in- 
volved in this change is more than offset by 
the enlarged opportunity and fruitfulness se- 
cured. Already numerous requests havecome 
in for the printing of this valuable paper asa 
leafiet. 

The association was fortunate in securing 
as speakers, Mrs. J. W. Danielson of Provi- 
dence, its first president, who contributed a 
quaint, informal address and Dr. George L. 
Todd—earnest, virile, alive to his finger tips 
with the sense of need and opportunity in the 
beautiful island of Cuba. Dr. Todd left a 
Massachusetts pastorate for mission work in 
this new possession and will be welcomed in 
Massachusetts pulpits by those who desire an 
informing and inspiring speaker. Rev. Mary 
C. Collins made a telling five minutes speech 
on her work among the Indians at Standing 
Rock, Neb. 

Mrs. Judson Smith felicitously voiced the 
greetings of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
and Mrs. A. B. Coleman those of the Woman’s 
Baptist Home Missionary Society. Perhaps 
the strongest attraction of the program was 
the address by President Hazard of Wellesley 
College whose regal presence, due not merely 
to accident of birth but to character and 
achievement as well, places her high in the 
ranks of American womanhood. She illus- 
trated woman’s influence by reading from 
the diary of Patience Brigham, a Rhode 
island Quakeress who threw the potency of 
her influence against slavery, even presenting 
a petition to George III. of England, pleading 
with him to stop its progress. 

The occasion held no more satisfying fea- 
ture than Dr. McKenzie’s closing address. 
With world-wide breadth of vision he showed 
how the worker at home, standing on his one 
little foot of earth, can extend his interest and 
«0-operation, like infinitely elastic arms which 
reach around the globe and clasp on the other 





side. Dr. Withrow’s closing prayer set the 
seal of his sympathy and approval upon the 
work of the association. 

This association, which draws its income 
from only two states, supports forty-six 
workers in twenty-nine states and territories, 
including Alaska. Not the least gratifying 
feature of the celebration was the anniversary 
fund -raised, which the contributions of the 
day brought to $3,130. Of this, $1,000 consti- 
tutes the E. B. D. Smyth Fund, of which only 
the interest is available. I. BE. x, 





Fortieth Anniversary at North- 
field, Vt. 


To be a native of Vermont, member of one of the 
greatest ministerial families in New England, grad- 
uate of a Vermont university which afterwards 
conferred upon bim the degree of D. D.; to have but 
one pastorate and that of a church which in re- 
sponse to a letter of resignation at the close of the 





REV. WILLIAM 8. HAZEN, D. D. 


fortieth year promptly ordered an anniversary cele- 
bration substituted fora dismissing council, a cele- 
bration which would pot be possible in any other 
church in Vermont and in but two churches of our 
order in all New England—Wauregan, Ct., and 
Greenland, N. H.—such is the distinction enjoyed 
by Dr. W. 8S. Hazen of Northfield. The event took 
place Oct. 21, and brought together a goodly dele- 
gation from the churches of Washington County 
and points beyond. 

The excellent program reviewed the principal 
phases of Dr. Hazen’s varied and fruitful ministry— 
his service to the local church, the State Convention, 
the County Conference, Montpelier Association, the 
educational and other interests of the town and his 
friendly relations to other Christian bodies. The 
addresses, made by representatives of various de- 
nominations, testified to his splendid catholicity of 
spirit and fine appreciation of the great Christian 
verities which underlie all diversities of relgious 
belief and make all denominations one in essential 
purpose. 

Tothe church at Northfield these have been years 
of steady growth in membership, Sunday school, 
benevolences and material prosperity. One of the 
first achievements of the present ministry was to 
clear off a debt of $6,000 just after the removal of 
the principal business of the town to St. Albans. 
The house of worship has been improved three 
times, the heaviest outlay having been made two 
years ago, making the auditorium one of the most 
beautiful in Vermont. 
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Evening brought a largely attended reception to 
Dr. and Mrs. Hazen, at which $50 were presented in 
token of esteem and as a hint that the present min- 
istry must reach at least fifty years. E. T. 





We learn that the secretary of the National 
Council, Dr. Asher Anderson, is willing to 
visit churches not requiring too long a journey 
from Boston and tell them of the meetings of 
the council and the American Board. He 
Only asks for his expenses. This is a service 
which many of our churches will welcome. 
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Money for God" 


By Rev. A. E. Dunning 


One king of Judah is embalmed in Hebrew history because he did one good thing dur- 
ing his reign of forty years—he repaired the temple of Jehovah in Jerusalem. <oash was 
saved alive in his infancy from the murderous hands of his grandmother by being hid in 
the temple. His coronation was celebrated by his people with the overthrow of Baal wor- 
ship and the restoration of the worship of Jehovah [2 Kings 11: 17, 18]. But he did not 
take measures to repair the temple till after he had come to manhood and had wives and 
children [2 Chron. 24: 3, 4]. His goodness is ascribed to the instruction and guidance of 
the high priest Jehoiada [2 Kings 4: 15], who had placed him on the throne. After the 
priest died, King Joash fell into idolatry, murdered the son of his benefactor, and at last 
was slain by his own servants [2 Chron. 24: 17-25). 

The first efforts to repair the temple began by a public meeting of the priests and 
Levites, called by the king, who exhorted them to collect money for the work throughout 
the kingdom [2 Chron. 24: 5]. Three ways were proposed [2 Kings 12: 4], by which to 
raise the money: (1) from the half-shekel tax, paid at the census taking [Ex. 30: 12]; (2) 
from the redemption tax, paid on account of vows [Lev. 27: 1-8]; and (3) from free-will 
offerings, which the priests were directed to solicit from their acquaintances. From these 
three sources a great deal of money must have been collected; but it stayed with the 
priests, perhaps without any intentional dishonesty. 

More than half of the king’s long reign had passed before anything was done in actual 
repairs on the temple [v. 6]. Then the king took new measures. He took away from the 
priests the office of treasurer, and directed them to hand over the money to others as soon 
as they received it [v. 7]. They agreed to this, but also declined to be responsible for 
making the repairs [v. 8]. It was wise to get both matters out of the hands of the priests 
and into the care of experienced business men. 

Under the new plan, the first money-box for contributions mentioned in the Bible was 
placed in the temple—a chest with a hole in the top. It stood beside the altar, where no 
worshiper could miss seeing it. Whenever a priest received money, he was expected to 
drop it in there at once in the sight of the people. When the box was filled, the king’s 
secretary and the high priest together emptied the chest into bags and counted the money, 
or, rather, weighed it, for it probably consisted of gold and silver uncoined. Skilled archi- 
tects and builders were put in charge of the repairing work and the money received was 
paid over to them, who, in turn, paid wages to the workmen they employed. The support 
of the priests was provided for by special contributions which were clearly defined [v. 16], 
and all the rest of the income of the Lord’s house, as every one knew, went for its repair. 
Under this method, money in abundance came in, the work which had been planned was 
accomplished, and enough was left over to provide furniture for the temple and to main- 


tain its services as long as the high priest lived [2 Chron. 24: 11-14]. From this sketch of 
a remarkable religious work there appear these things for consideration: 


1. Futile attempts to maintain public 
worship. The people had renounced Baal 
worship with zeal when Joash was en- 
throned. Why were they half-hearted 
in their service of Jehovah for more than 
ascore of years afterwards? It was be- 
cause the Lord’s business was not con- 
ducted on sound business principles. The 
people were willing to give and they had 
enough to give, in addition to paying 
their just taxes for religious purposes. 
But the priests took the money and made 
no satisfactory report of what they did 
with it, Under such conditions both peo- 
ple and priests kept up religious services 
but without enthusiasm or advance. Such 
conditions always produce like results. 

The modern church edifice is not the 
anti-type of the ancient temple, but rather 
the company of believers throughout the 
world, ‘‘ builded together for a habitation 
of God in the spirit.’”’ It falls out of re- 
pair and remains so when unbusinesslike 
methods are persisted in, however em- 
phatic the appeals of the leaders and 
however great the needs, The temple 
of God today is in many nations, and 
the question is asked with increasing 
urgency, Why is not its upbuilding has 
tened? We are reminded constantly that 
the treasuries of our benevolent societies 
have not gained perceptibly in income 
during a whole decade. 

2. Effective attempts to extend the king- 
dom of God. Priests had always taken 
the half-shekel tax and the money for 
vows, and had arranged with their ac- 
quaintances for the amounts to be paid 
for their religious duties. After going 
on in this way a long time it was to be 
expected that the contribution box at 


* International Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 13. 
Joash Repairs the Temple. Text, 2 Kings 12: 4-15. 





the altar would be regarded by them as 
an innovation, that they would look on 
the new arrangement for having the 
money counted by others as a slur on 
their honesty, and that they would have 
grave doubts whether the workmen 
brought in would succeed as well in re- 
pairing the temple as would the priests 
who knew and loved every corner in it. 

Yet the people liked the change, and 
brought in their money freely, the work 
went forward with enthusiasm and the 
workmen ‘set up the house of God in its 
state and strengthened it.”” When old 
methods have been tried a long time with 
no advance in building the kingdom of 
God, and when new methods proposed 
are thrust aside by those officially in 
charge of the work as reflecting on their 
efficiency, then it is clearly time for new 
methods to be adopted. Usually they are 
delayed less because of the opposition of 
officials than because the indifference of 
the people has become chronic. 

8 The right valuation of money for re- 
ligious purposes. It is honorable to de- 
sire money. It is a Christian duty to 
devote it to good uses. Some of the 
money earned by every one is due to God 
for distinctively religious ends. All of it 
ought to be used in his service. It is as 
important that we should see that what 
we give is wisely used as that we should 
carefully administer what we retain. We 
shall serve God best by giving the largest 
proportion of our gifts to those societies 
and institutions which we believe are 
handling their money according to mod- 
ern right business methods. ‘‘It is a 
dreadful thing to have your heart set on 
money,” said a pastor to one of his parish- 
ioners. ‘* Yes,” she replied, ‘‘but it’s a 
capital thing to get your hand on some.” 
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When one’s heart is set on God and he gets 
money in his hand, he will know what to 
do with it. 





The Daily Portion 


THE HANDBOOK BIBLE READINGS 
BY ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN 


Nov. 6, Sunday. The Use of Money.—Luke 

11: 1-17. 

This is one of the difficult parables. How 
could Christ commend the unjust steward! 
The man’s prevision, not unrighteousness, 
suggests the lesson. We are to use money 
with ashrewd perception of its spiritnal pos- 
sibilities. This life is in startling practical 
conjunction with the life to come. Money 
spending is seed sowing. What reversals of 
judgment there will be that day in regard 
to the wisdom of investments! We thank 
thee, Father, for our stewardship. Teach us 
to use even the mammon of unrighteousness 
Sor happy memories and new friends in the 
life to come. Help us to keep all that we 
earn and save from robbery and oppression, 
and accept Thou the offerings which we bring 
Thee in the name of Christ our Lord. 

Nov. 7. The Parable of Neglect.—Luke 16: 

19-21. 

Dives never imagined that Lazarus was his 
opportunity. We need to pray fer power to 
recognize God’s open doors. Do not take this 
as a detailed description of experiences after 
death. Christ draws his scenery from the 
common notions of his time. How could 
Christ have taught that earth’s opportunity 
ceases with earth’s life more vividly? 


Nov. 8. Persevering Prayer.—Luke 18: 1-8. 

Here again with ironic humor our Lord 
goes to the wicked to find examples for the 
good. Persevering prayer is a world apart 
from the vain repetitions which our Lord 
expressly prohibits. He means communion 
with the Father to become so intimate that 
we shall perpetually be making known our 
deepest heart’s desire. To the Christian 
without enthusiasms this staying power in 
the realm of petition is of course impossible. 


Nov. 9. Two Types of Prayer.—Luke 18: 

9-17. 

Christ does not say that either of these 
prayers was normal, but that one was in and 
the other outside the true spirit of prayer. 
We are not to spend all our days in praying, 
**God be merciful to me a sinner,” any more 
than Christian, in Bunyan’s allegory, was to 
spend all his days in the gatehouse at the 
opening of the way. But the man who in- 
forms his Lord that he is a spiritual aristo- 
crat is altogether outside the kingdom. 


Nov. 10. The Two Sons.—Matt. 21: 23-32. 

Compare the eoncluding words of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. The Pharisees claimed 
authority, but illustrated by their deeds that 
they were not of God. When they challenged 
the authority of Jesus he answered by insist- 
ing on the proof of works. Note that the sin 
of first refusal is not so great as that of lip- 
service and neglect. 


Nov. 11. The Ten Virgins.—Matt. 25: 1-13. 

These parables of judgment prelude the 
transition by which Jesus the Saviour becomes 
Christ the Judge. There is no comfort of 
deathbed repentance here. It was the mo- 
mentum of previous faith which served the 
wise virgins at the midnight hour. The folly 
of expecting death to be a moral instead of 
physical change is common, but most contrary 
to experience. 


Nov. 12. The Talents.—Matt. 25: 14-30. 

Christ expressly recognizes inequalities. The 
essential thing is to make the most of what we 
have. Self is the real talent and it may be 
made to grow. We have no right to think of 
ourselves as finished, but should strive to help 
the finishing by faith and service. Note that 
the judgment test is neglect. 
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The Literature of the Day 


Three Centuries of American History 


This is the first of ten volumes which 
will cover the period from 1607 to 1904. 
Each volume is to be complete in itself 
and the material will be grouped in 
four sections: Population and Politics, 
War and Conquest, Industry and Com- 
merce, Civilization, the last being de- 
voted to such topics as Literature, Edu- 
cation and Religion. When the work is 
finished it will, therefore, be easy for the 
student to pursue any subject through the 
entire course of our history. 

Volume I. covers the years from 1607 
to 1697. Certainly its perusal whets the 
appetite for more and this notwithstand- 
ing obvious weaknesses. It is annoying 
to arrive at some crisis only to be told 
that ‘‘this will be elsewhere considered.”’ 
The query arises whether the life of a 
nation is best described in such anatom- 
ical fashion. Another grievance is that 
the authors intrude their views on modern 
problems. To present the career of Queen 
Elizabeth as an argument for Womaa’s 
Suffrage provokes to mirth and interrupts 
the train of thought. But these defects 
do not destroy our pleasure in the bril- 
liant, easy-flowing style and the novelty 
of method. It is as refreshing as unus- 
ual to find so clear and full an account of 
all that we need to know of foreign his- 
tory at each juncture. 

The book is strong in its brief biog- 
raphies. The single page devoted to 
Magellan is a wonderful monograph. 
Different in kind but as good in its way 
is the page and a half describing Jacob 
Leisler. Withal there is displayed a 
sturdy common sense which inspires con- 
fidence. So much has been urged against 
the merits of Columbus and his succes- 
sors that we read with relief such words 
as these: ‘‘ We may neither condemn nor 
belittle any of these adventurers. In an 
age remote from ours in manners, morals 
and ideas they acquitted themselves like 
men. With little boats, often so low in 
the water that the voyagers might dip 
their hands in the salt waves, they crossed 
the seas. In courage, daring, fortitude 
and endurance no living creatures on sea 
or land ever surpassed them.’”’ We turn 
to the vexed question of the Puritan and 
find the same justice manifested toward 
those who tried to maintain high stand- 
ards of morality in a time of loose ethics 
and indecent debauchery. Yet in neither 
case are the faults minimized. 

Pre-eminent among the special chapters 
are those on Agriculture, Textiles and 
Ship Building. The print, the maps and 
the ‘‘perspective charts’’ deserve high 
praise. 


(The United States,a History of Three Centuries, by 
William E. Chancellor and Fletcher W. Hewes, Part L., 
1607-1697. pp. 533. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, $3.50 net.) 


Tales of Unhappy Marriages 


Anthony Hope’s elaborate study of 
married life is entirely in his serious 
vein. The skeletons in the closets of a 
little group of London society people are 
brought out and paraded as illustrations 
in the problem. The interest centers in 
the experience of a couple who embody 
in a simple form the differences of view- 


point of man and woman. Sybilla is the 
inexperienced daughter of a country cler- 
gyman. Her husband is a good repre- 
sentative of the generous but self-con- 
tained and not too enthusiastic young 
man of wealth and social standing. She 
expects the ecstasies of first courtship to 
be the rule of married life, and, her ex- 
pectations being balked by her husband’s 
failure to keep on the expected high levels 
of emotional expression or to admit her 
to that partnership of intimacy in all de- 
partments of life which she claims, she 
is led not merely to disillusionment, but 
to disloyalty. The story of their parting, 
return, gradual attainment to understand- 
ing, mutual forgiveness and re-establish- 
ment of cordial and affectionate relations 
by the path of friendship indicates the 
author’s opinions. 

The experiences of the other married 
pairs in the social group are almost uni- 
formly unhappy and give a disagreeable 
impression of English social life, not 
merely in the apparent recklessness with 
which social bonds are broken, but in the 
apparent absence of anything really ef- 
fective in the religious life of the charac- 
ters. Mr. Hawkins’s subtlety and power 
of character drawing are here, and he has 
made an interesting though unflattering 
study of contemporaneous English social 
life. 

Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s Truants are a 
young married couple forced by circum- 
stances to live in the house of a miserly 
and tyrannical father. The husband has 
in a moment of weakness resigned his 
commission in the army. The wife is a 
woman of affectionate disposition but no 
depth of character. The situation be- 
comes intolerable, and the man, with his 
wife's consent and half her little fortune, 
runs away, hoping to make a fortune in 
America. His failure makes him feel 
that he has earned his wife’s contempt, 
and the story concerns itself with his 
desperate efforts to win back self-respect 
as well as her approval. He becomes at 
last a soldier of the Foreign Legion in 
Algeria, the peculiar character and work 
of which is interestingly described. 

The real heroine of the book is a 
woman disappointed in a love affair of 
her first season, who assumes the atti- 
tude of an indifferent neutral in the af- 
fairs of life. Her reawakening comes 
through a reluctant participation in the 
affairs of the parted couple. The hus- 
band has failed to take into account 
either the wife’s feelings or the weak- 
ness of her character, and comes close to 
permanent shipwreck for them both. In 
the unraveling of these tangled skeins 
Mr. Mason shows the same insight into 
character and intensity of dramatic pic- 
turing which won wide recognition in 
The Four Feathers. 


(Double Harness, by Anthony Hope. pp. 410. Me 
Clure, Phillips Co. 

The Truants, by A. E. W. Mason. 
& Bros. $1.50.) 


pp. 378. Harper 


RELIGION 

Words of Koheleth, by John Franklin Genung. 

pp. 361. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.26 net. 
Professor Genung is a diligent scholar and a 
painstaking writer. A volume from his pen is 
sure to reward study. His Epic of the Inner 
Life is the best interpretation of the Book of 
Job which we have read. The Book of Eccle- 


siastes furnishes a less inspiring theme, yet in 
its way is not less interesting and Professor 
Genung seems to us to have probed its secret. 
He has attempted a rational interpretation of 
the book in the light of its time, without read- 
ing into it religious ideas of a later era. He 
has not wholly succeeded. We think he has 
found a unity in the seven surveys greater 
than some will be able to see. But he has ap- 
plied to the book the thesis which it assumes, 
that life must be its own reward and blessed- 
ness, or nothing and he has unlocked its 
meaning. Dr. Genung’s translation sometimes 
strikes oddly the ear of the student familiar 
with the King James version. Yet it is an 
excellent commentary in itself, often happy in 
its phrasing and is accompanied by lucid and 
not too voluminous notes. 


Letters of an Old Methodist To His Son in the 
by Robert Allen. pp. 243. Fleming 
H. Revell Co 1.25. 


The title of ee Letters inevitably suggests 
a@ comparison with Mr. Lorimer’s popular 
book. This is in the field of Methodism and 
the itinerary and has something of the same 
virility and good sense which made its model 
popular. The author’s ideals of the Christian 
ministry and the appropriate conduct of those 
who are called to it are high and vigorously 
expressed. There is suggestion enough, both 
for ministers and congregations. 

ovidence, by Robert Mac- 


Kenai, D-D. of Pass. F. H: Revell Co. $1.00 
Presbyterian Church of New York. These 
and infused with a hopeful and manly spirit 

Peter Bayue. pp. . H. Revell Co. 
against Hume’s argument, was first published 
ent needs. The point of view is not, how- 
argument is superseded or inapplicable. With 
historical as well as doctrinal elements re- 


net. 
Dr. Mackenzie is the pastor of the Rutgers 
are thoughtful and helpful sermons, brief 
enough for easy reading, on suggestive topics 
of faith. 

The Testimony of A 3 to Christianity, by 

cents net. 
This work, intended as a defense of miracles 
in 1862. Dr. Campbell Morgan introduces it 
with an enthusiastic commendation for pres- 
ever, such as to include many of the most 
serious modern difficulties and much of the 
the statement, however, fundamental to the 
book, that Christianity in all its essential 
turns for confirmation to the character of 
Christ, we are in hearty accord. 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Life and Adventures of Jack Philip, 
Edgar Stanton Mackey. pp. 288. Am. 
Soc. $1.50. 
This new edition of the life of Admiral Philip 
has been entirely rewritten. It contains an 
introduction by Captain Mahan and is well 
illustrated. Popular interest in Philip as one 
of the most striking of our naval heroes has 
made a large sale for the first edition which 
should be still further broadened by this 
lively and well-balanced story. 

L Beecher, by = geod x. paeware. pp. 

114. Pilgrim Press. 75 cents 
An admirable short viseemine ya one of the 
most interesting and influential characters in 
American history. Lyman Beecher’s autobi- 
ography is too long for popular reading in 
these degenerate days, his faith, humor, 
abounding vitality, energy, combativeness and 
influence are well reflected in these pages. 

Henry Ward Beecher as His Friends Saw 

Him. pp.135. Pilgrim Press. 75 cents net. 
These papers of recollection and appreciation, 
with portraits in great variety, appeared first 
in our own columns in a special number. 
They give glimpses of Beecher’s thought and 
life from many angles and bring out the value 
of the man and the inspiration of his person- 
ality and work for the present thought of the 
world. We must all he thankful that the op- 
portunity was seized before it was too late for 
this composite picture. 

The Mind of Whittier, by Chauncey J. Haw- 

kins. pp. 114. Thos. Whittaker. 80 cents net. 
A study of the religious element in Whittier’s 
experience, thought and verse. Mr. Hawkins 
treats of the fundamental ideas of the poet in 
relation to the inner life and to Christ. He 
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speaks of his optimism, of his opinions as to 
the relations of religion and humanity, of the 
religious suggestiveness of his nature and of 
the future life. 
An Indian Priestess, by Ada Lee. pp. 112. 
F. H. Revell Co. 50 cents net. 
There is no better way of demonstrating the 
value of foreign missions than by telling the 


- story of someindividual experience. Chundra 


Lela was a Brahmin priestess, thoroughly 
versed in the teachings of her faith, seeking 
peace of soul by pilgrimages and every other 
means known toher. Finally she became con- 
vinced of the uselessness of it all. Then she 
learned of Christ and became a Christian 
teacher, intelligent, exceedingly earnest and 
blessed in her efforts. This little book gives 
her biography. It is a valuable and interest- 
ing contribution to the story of missions. 


FICTION 

Christmas Eve on Lonesome, by John Fox, Jr. 

pp. 234. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Dramatic short stories of which the scene is 
laid in the highlands of the Cumberland. The 
narrow but intense life of the people, their 
feuds and loyalties, the contrast of the first 
waves of incoming life from the cities and the 
north afford abundant material both for pathos 
and for humor. The spirit of tragedy hovers 
over many of the scenes, but Mr. Fox is al- 
ways master of sentiment as well as situation. 
The colored illustrations are spirited and quite 
in the spirit.of the text. Thelast story in the 
book will appeal especially to lovers of dogs. 

Secret History of Today, by rat Upward. 

pp. 310. G. P. Putnam’s ons. $1. 
The hero in his capacity as secret diplomatic 
agent is put behind the scenes on such occa- 
sions as the German emperor’s telegram of 
congratulation to the president of the Trans- 
vaal, the sinking of the Maine, the Dreyfus 
trial and the recent election of the Pope. The 
stories are skillfully put together, and the 
situations are carried off with an air of 
mingled omniscience and audacity which is 
= amusing. 

e Master’s Violin, by pepete Reed. pp. 315. 

oe P- Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 
Daintiness of conception fe execution is 
characteristic of this latest work of a writer 
already well known for that quality, but the 
element of power is not wanting. The theme 
of the story illustrates the working of suffer- 
ing in developing the artistic passion that 
distinguishes the master from the virtuoso. 
While there is a touch here and there of what 
seems overwrought sentimentality, the story 
will please mature and thoughtful readers. 

Children of the Forest, b ane oa! R. b gare 

pp. 282. Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 n 
Mr. Young’s My Dogs in the ‘Northland, will 
be recalled by many interested readers. This 
is an Indian romance comparatively little 
touched by the interference of white men. 
The scene is in the forests of the far North- 
west and there are abundant adventures of 
war and hunting. Mr. Young’s knowledge, 
however, rather outruns his literary gift and 
he hardly succeeds in making his Indians as 
real or as interesting as his dogs. 


HISTORY 
The South American mabtics, na, by Te Thomas C. 
Dawson. Part II. pp. 613. Putnam’s 


Sons. $1.35 net. 

The second part of a comprehensive sketch of 
South American history, the earlier volume of 
which we noticed recently. The countries 
here described are Peru, Chili, Ecuador, Ven- 
ezuela, Colombia and Panama. The time ex- 
tends fromthe days of the Incas to the forma- 
tion of the new Republic of Panama. The 
complicated story is well told. Of special in- 
terest is the chapter on Panama, considering 
recent events. The author believes that the 
completion of the Panama Canal will galvan- 
ize and reform the Southern Pacific countries 
and quiet their jealous rivalries. 


Famous Naval Battles, 
i wson. pp. 730. T. Y. Sowell s rd Co. 


This is one of the pleasant ways of gaining 
landmarks for our oversight of history. Great 
battles not only stand out as turning-points, 
but appeal to the enthusiasm of the unregen- 
erate man. Professor Rawson has made a 
readable book, and has added portraits and 
diagrams by way of illustration and elucida- 
tion. 


Stepping-Stones of American 


fourteen writers. pp. 381. W. A. inde Go 
$2.26 net. 


A popular book prepared by inviting well- 
known writers, some of them authorities in 
their fields, to prepare papers on topics of 
importance. This method insures variety at 
the expense, however, of a common unity. 
Compare, for example, Dr. W. E. Barton, 
who says, ‘‘The real American, self-reliant 
and independent of England, began when the 
crest of ‘the Alleghanies had been crossed,” 
with Prof. Justin H. Smith of Dartmouth, 
who writes, ‘‘ Horace Bushnell pointed out 
that an actual result of great migrations is a 
lapse toward barbarism.’’ The illustrations 
in color by Frank O. Small are well imagined 
and drawn. 

A Short History of Ancient 

a gare pp. 199. Dana 
The aim of these authors has been to prepare 
a history of Egypt from the records and the 
monuments, treating the subject in a positive 
spirit and the story as continuous from the 
earliest known ages. They have succeeded 
in bridging over the gulfs of our ignorance 
and have made a readable and useful hand- 
book on a topic for which only recent research 
has afforded the necessary material. 


t, by Percy 
stes Ys Co. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Boy Captive of Old Deerfield, by Mary 
ri a Smith. pp. 304. Little, Brown & Co. 


The first of a series of stories founded on the 
experiences of the Deerfield captives of 1704. 
Mrs. Smith has made an imaginative recon- 
struction of the life of the frontier village two 
hundred years ago, and has described cleverly 
the flight of the invading Indians with their 
captives. This story centers about the adven- 
tures of one of the Deerfield boys with the 
Indian family into which he was adopted. It 
leaves him in the wilderness, with his heart 
still set on home, but greatly interested in the 
lessons of woodcraft which his companions 
teach him. 

The Little Grey House, by Marion Ames Tag- 

gart. pp. 267. McClure, Pp illips & Co. 
A spirited story for girls which deals with 
the fortunes and misfortunes of a Connecticut 
home. The picture of united family life isa 
charming one, and Rob, the heroine, wins her 
way to the reader’s heart. Her good spirits 
and good sense prove to be the mainstay of 
the family in misfortunes, from which by her 
instrumentality, they emerge triumphantly at 
last. 


Hawthorne’s Grandfather’s Chair, by Homer 
H. Kingsley. pp. 336. Macmillan Co. bs cents. 


The Courtship of Miles Standish, by Hen 
Wadsworth Longfellow Toy my by Homer 
Lewis. pp. 95. Macmillan Co. 25 cents. 


Old English Ballads and Folk Song, selected 
and edited by William Dallas Armes. pp. 222. 
prrnmon Co. 26 cents. 


Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, edited 
by by clifton Johnson. pp.~258. Macmillan Co. 


Gulliver's Travels, by Jonathan Swift attved 
, h.. a Johnson. pp. 241. Macmillan Co 


Pi aang from great literature in convenient 
size and shape, well printed, intended espe- 
cially for secondary schools and prepared for 
the use of children with helpful introductions 
and biographical sketches of theauthors. Ad- 
mirable introductions to the wonderland of 
literature. 

ine. Pree one y Kirk Munroe. pp. 268. 
A Chinese lad partially educated in America 
and a medical missionary’s son are in China 
in the days of the Boxer outbreak. Mr. Mun- 
roe’s purpose of local description and histor- 
ical incident runs away with him more than 
in most of his stories. He has, however, the 
art of interesting boys. Among the improba- 
bilities of the book one must put the long- 
continued persecution of the Chinese boy in 
America and the eagerness with which the 
missionary doctor accepts a lucrative civil 
post. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Bethink Yourselves, by Lyof e Tolgtet. pp. 

64. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 30 cents 
A translation of Tolstoi’s articles tn a Lon- 
don Times, directed against the folly and 
wickedness of war in general and the sins of 
the Russian imperial government in its pres- 
ent war with Japan in particular. An effec- 
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tive tract for the Peace Societies, and illumina- 
tive of the author’s influence and power as a 
ee leader. 

appeking Americans 

_ Cc. — ee 72. 
Multituice, repare y . C. 

PP 61. The Woman’s Home Mission 

ion, Congregational House, Boston, 


Useful and interesting text-books of >. 
missions full of information and appeal in the 
fields which they cover, for the use of mission- 
ary circles and classes of students engaged in 
the study of the work. 





Barriers Burned Away 


In the little town of Berkley, Mass., a house of wor- 
ship was dedicated Oct. 13 to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire last winter. The fire has been over- 
ruled for good, since it has caused the union of the 
two struggling societies of the town; the Congrega- 
tionalists purchasing the Methodist building and 
moving it to the site of the three previous church 
duildings, while the Methodists formally united 
with the Congregational church, from which their 
fathers originally withdrew. The hearty partici- 
pation of Methodist clergy in the dedication was a 
pleasant feature, the presiding elder of the district. 
Rev. W. I. Ward, earnestly counseling the Metho- 
dists to make the union not formal, but vital, and 
warmly declaring his willingness that Methodism 
should be worsted whenever Christ might be 
“bested,” a sentiment heartily applauded. Rev, 
E. P. Goodier, the last Methodist Episcopal pastor, 
showed the same spirit, and gave reason for the 
hope that all Christ’s disciples might indeed be one 
in this town. 

The sermon was preached by Prof. L. T. Townsend, 
formerly of Boston University. In the absence of 
the pastor, Rev. William R. Joyslin, whose zeal and 
energy have contributed largely to the rebuilding, 
but who was kept away by illness, Dr. C. H. Tal- 
mage of Taunton, conducted the responsive service 
of dedication, and offered prayer. 

The new $5,000 building is well adapted to the 
needs of the community and for its construction 
each church of the conference pledged a contribu- 
tion; but despite all endeavors a debt of $1,400 
remains. The building contains an audience room, 
and in the rear a neat chapel and ladies’ parlor, 
while dining-room and kitchen are in a well-lighted 
basement. The services were made interesting by 
a historical address by Joshua Crane, the scholarly 
librarian of Taunton, the adjoining city, whose . 
father was a native of Berkley; and by reminis- 

of the second meeting house by Deacon G. L. 
Leach who recalled the “‘ pigeon boxes” into which 
the only two colored worshipers in the town were 
compelled to climb by the force of public opinion 
in those early days. Mr. Crane gave a brief sketch 
of the formation of the second precinct in Taunton 
in 1709-10; the incorporation of Berkley in 1735; 
the pastorates of the first two ministers, Rev. Sam- 
uel Tobey (1737-81) and Rev. Thomas Andros 
(1787-1834) and closed his address with an extract 
from the sermon preached at the installation of Mr. 
Tobey. 


THIS UNION SANCTIFIED BY DEATH 





Less than two weeks after the glad dedication 
described above, the same congregation gathered 
for the funeral of the pastor whose kindly tact and 
unsparing energy had made possible the happy un- 
fon of the two societies and the building of the 
house of worship. Twelve members of the Meth- 
odist church were to be received on Sunday, and 
in the illness of the pastor Dr. C. H. Talmage of 
Taunton had come to welcome them; it was hoped 
that Mr. Joyslin would be able to hand a symbol 
of greeting to each one, but as he was putting on 
his coat to start for the service, he fell in death. 
At the funeral, Dr. L. T. Townsend, who had 
preached the dedication sermon, spoke tenderly of 
the friend whom he had known from college days. 

Rev. William Royal Joyslin was born in Lancas- 
ter, N. H., in 1833, and graduated at Dartmouth in 
1856. He studied law but, becoming converted, 
turned to the ministry and graduated at Andover 
in 1861. His pastorates on the Atlantic coast have 
been in New Hampshire, Vermont and Massachu- 
setts, and on the Pacific in Oregon and California. 
His first wife, Emma F. Abbott of Andover, died 
in 1888; the second, Mrs. Emma C. Lewis, sur- 
vives him. The affection in which he was held 
throughout the town binds in a common sorrow 
the societies whose union he had secured, and will 
strengthen that union. G. H. J. 





The churches that paid the expenses of their 
pastors to Des Moines are now reaping the 
benefit of that investment. 





The council was far superior to any I ever 
attended, both in numbers and in the per- 
sonnel of its members, gathered from all parts 
of the country. The addresses and debates 
were of the first order, and the meetings, with- 
out exception, most inspiring. It marks a dis- 
tinct advance in courage and wisdom for our 
churches, in the vast work before them. I 
was never, before, ‘“‘so glad I’m in this 
(Congregational) army.” 

Salem, Oct. 20. DeWitt S. CLARK. 


The council discriminated. It knew what 
manner of men it delighted to honor. It was 
cold toward nostrums. Mechanisms did not 
appeal to it. Reality dominated it. 

It had, nevertheless, a denominational con- 
sciousness, devout, fervent and inexpressibly 
deep. The air was simply tremulous with it. 

A noble patience and self-restraint marked 
its sense of inefficiency in benevolent under- 
takings and in institutional and church life. 
It knew, all too sadly and self-reproachfully, 
the deep-rooted cause; and how idle would be 
surface mending. 

This was why tears were in its heart when 
it flung itself toward evangelism; why it cried 
“* Amen” to every appeal for social service, 
but refused to stop there. 

It asked a black man to assist in presiding 
over its deliberations. It espoused organized 
labor. It betrothed itself in marriage with 
two dissimilar, unrenowned, but devout and 
kindred-spirited denominations as the culmi- 
nation of two decades of heroic subsoil work 
for Christian union. 

The council marked the denominatiun’s 
proudest hour, and went away humbled under 
the mighty hand of God for Christly service. 

Bangor, Me. DAVID N. BEACH. 


We have had at last theexperiment of our 
six missionary societies meeting at the same 
* time and the five home societies in connection 
with the National Council. It is true the 
American Board meeting was at Grinnell, but 
it adjourned at twelve o’clock and more than 
five hundred persons came from it to join at 
four o’clock in the opening session of the Na- 
tional Council. Itisan experiment that ought 
to be tried, and this was the time to try it un- 
der the most favorable conditions. The meet- 
ing has been a great success; we have had an 
object lesson in the oneness of our missionary 
work and have had a new denominational con- 
sciousness aroused. There has been a wonder- 
ful purpose developed for a “‘ greater evangel- 
ism,” led by some of our most prominent pas- 
ters. Not formany years has there been sucha 
gathering of ministers as in this series of 
meetings. Not only the leaders have been 
here, but also large numbers of young and ear- 
nest men who are to be such in the future. 
The missionary spirit has been shown in this 
series of thirty meetings as never before. 
Great emphasis has been laid upon the work 
for young peuple and upon the importance of 
the Christian college. 

But there are practical difficulties in the plan. 
It is only fair to say that there is a feeling on 
the part of many that’ this method, while oo- 
casionally a wise one, is not to be followed 
too often. Everything has been necessarily 
greatly crowded. The review of the work in 
the field was abridged and the spiritual im- 
pression of the meeting was injured by the 
necessity of having two night sessions. To 
many the result under such conditions is too 
much like a composite picture. But these 
“‘outs’’ are smali compared with the great 
and mighty uplift which has come to all who 
have had the opportunity to be here. Weare 
more grat-ful than ever that we are Congrega- 
gationaliste, 


. Boston. SAMUEL B. Caren, 
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The Council as Viewed by Delegates 


A Group of Representative Opinions 


The impression of the council which abides 
and which inspires me is not primarily that of 
a sane and competent representative ecclesias- 
tical conference; it is, rather, the impression 
of a truly great and vital religious meeting. 
I have heard little noise of machinery; I have 
been deeply and tenderly sensitive toa grow- 
ing mood of spiritual passion, culminating in 
the dedication of our Church to a new evangel- 
ism. In ways that are indefinable, but of 
which I am fully conscious, I am aware that 
my own spirit has been mastered anew by the 
living Christ. My personal religion is a 
deeper reality; my sense of the power of the 
evangel is keener; my readiness for a larger 
service awaits the enterprise of difficulty with 
more confident courage. To me at least, and, 
I believe, to my brethren, has come a new 
and thrilling and consecrating sense of the 
meaning of the religious life and of service to 
men in the name of Christ. 

Good and wise things have been done by the 
council ; this is not its great work. Through 
the council the Congregational churches have 
received a new commission, have been united 
in a passionate consecration, and have ex- 
perienced the beginning of a new Pentecost. 

New Britain, Ct. Ozora S. DAVIS. 


It was the greatest, the most enthusiastic, 
the most effective council I have attended; 
and I have attended nearly all, and I believe 
all since my first at Oberlin, which organized 
the council triennially. The elder attendants 
miss Drs. Dexter and Quint, who have no vis- 
ible successors in the line of primacy of infiu- 
ence or direction, but somehow the council 
manages to run itself just about as well. I 
am struck with the prevailing sanity and 
steadiness of the body, which is not easily 
turned aside from sound action by fervency 
even of sanctified eloquence. The council 
overwhelmingly approved the purpose of Dr. 
Bradford to make his moderatorship useful; 
the council likes to have something done. The 
council was happy in the election of its mod- 
erator and assistants; of Dr. Gladden, because 
he is desired to maintain the policy of service 
instituted by Dr. Bradford, and of Judge 
Perry, for the fine perfection with which he 
controlled the intricacies of the business meet- 
ings. 

The plan of having the societies meet with 
the council was a success, although it would 
have been better if there had been fewer coun- 
cil addresses on general subjects. It should 
be planned that every day the council should 
have one of the three sessions given wholly to 
business. Let the societies or the council 
have the afternoons and evenings for ad- 
dresses, etc., but let the council save the morn- 
ing sessions for its own business. 

As it should be, the two positive notes of 
the meeting were evangelization and union. 
Of course the meetings of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and the American 
Mi-sionary Association were of necessity evan- 
gelistic, but the movement for a campaign of 
evangelization in our home churches was very 
earnest and most hopeful, led by our best 
pastors and helped by the enthusiasm of Dr. 
Dawson. 

As tounion there was but one sentiment in the 
council, and the afternoon in which Dr. Week- 

dey spoke for the United Brethren and Presi- 
dent Stephens for the Methodist Protestants 
seemed the culmination of the council’s ses- 
sions. ‘These speakers were surprised at the 
enthusiasm of the council, which seemed to 
them no less than that of their own more 
Methodistic ways; and they remarked that 
the action of the council as to the duties of the 
moderator seemed to approach what they 
mean by “‘ Connectionalism.”’ 

I rememter how, at Oberlin, Dr. Bacon 
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feared the council might develop authority. 
That danger is now no longer to be feared. 
New York. WILiiam Hayes WARD. 


The council has been almost startling in its 
revelation of the boundless resources of per- 
sonal power which exists within the Congre- 
gational churches. It has shown that these 
resources, if drawn out by lofty visions and 
with great purposes, would be overwhelm- 
ingly effective. Its meetings have seemed to 
show that we stand upon the threshold of 
great movements in the religious life of 
America. 

Washington, D. C. S. M. Newman. 


The dominant impression of the council took 
for me the shape of a greatly accentuated im- . 
pulse toward a genuinely Christlike ministry. 
Signal as the council was for numbers, for 
intellectual elevation and for eloquence, it was 
supreme in generating enthusiasm for follow- 
ing the Master in seeking and saving the lost. 
The council had a great body and a great 
brain, but, best of all, a great heart. 

Its look was both devoutly Godward and 
splendidly manward. A noteworthy feature, 
at once symtomatic and prophetic, was the 
number of speakers that broke from the re- 
straints of the manuscript and sent impas- 
sioned messages home as from man to man. 

Other features meriting special mention 
were the absence of theological controversy, 
the movement toward comity and ultimate 
unity, the practical nature of the problems 
discussed, notably the comprehensive and 
sympathetic treatment of the labor question, 
and the highly successful experiment of com- 
bining the anniversaries of the missionary so- 
cieties with the session of the council. By 
common consent, it was the greatest among 
great gatherings of the denomination. 

Frank NEWHALL WHITE. 

Union Park Church, Chicago. 


The rising tide of denominational conscious- 
ne3s may be regarded as the most distinctive 
phenomenon of the council. There was evi- 
dent a steady purpose to secure closer union 
among ourselves. The majority was large in 
favor of the new interpretation of the function 
of the moderator, as well as for federation 
with kindred bodies. There was generous 
tolerance of differing theological views, with 
a manifest conviction that we are called to 
be an evangelizing Church, and that we must 
squarely face the present problems of society. 
Hearing directly from working men was one of 
the best incidents. 

The intellectual force and grasp of the speak- 
ers was noteworthy, as was the sustained at- 
tention of the great audiences. New promi- 
nence was given to education, with fresh 
emphasis upon the central importance of our 
colleges; and gratifying loyalty was shown 
toward our theological seminaries. 

The experiment of incorporating the anni- 
versaries of the benevolent societies worked 
well. Tae exhibit of the varied activities of 
the churches was impressive ; but the council 
lacked time for deliberation, which should be 
secured by lessening the number of speakers. 
Adequate leadership, harmony, sanity, cour- 
age, enthusiasm, determination to move for- 
ward while holding fast to the fundamentals. 
of our polity, were characteristic of the coun- 
cil, which registers a new movement and e 
larger outlook for Congregationalism. 

Beloit, Wis. Epwakgp D. Earon. 


This greatest meeting of American Con- 
gregationalists was notable in many ways. 
There was a galaxy of pulpit stars of the first 
magnitude, a group of educators who are 


Continued on page 666. 
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Consulting State Editors heard from this week: Rev. Messrs. N. F. Carter, Concord; W. F. Cooley, Littleton; 
. David Wallace, Marlboro; John Reid, Manchester 


Safeguarding the Ministry 

A question at issue in Coos Conference has 
probably come up in every conference in the 
state—that of the regulation of ministerial 
standing. When in 1900 the local conferences 
were charged by the State Association with 
this duty, Coos Conference simply added to 
its machinery the ecclesiastical arrangements 
of a ministerial association; and made pro- 
vision for receiving, registering and accredit- 
ing ministerial, or “‘ personal,’? members. Of 
late, however, this system, so common in the 
Middle States and the West, has been assailed 
as ‘‘illogical and uncongregational’’; it being 
stoutly affirmed that all that is needful is that 
the clerk, or possibly a committee of the con- 
ference, shall enroll the installed pastors, and 
with them such of the uninstalled as shall by 
presentation of proper credentials prove to 
him (or them) that they are worthy of the 
confidence of the churches, and then report 
them to the Year Book, or accredit them to 
other bodies when called upon. 

Amid the difference of opinion on this some- 
what technical point, one fact of importance 
stands out—the need of efficient and thorough 
supervision of ministerial standing. Wolves 
in sheep’s clothing happily are not numerous 
in the ministry, but some of them are abroad, 
and their depredations are serious. I[t is to 
be feared, moreover, that too often poverty, 
rather than caution, is the chief protection of 
the country church against them. It would 
seem that where such a system as ours in New 
Hampshire prevails, no conference should 
vouch for an uninstalled minister unless he 
present to it satisfactory credentials; and as 
even these are sometimes bogus, his name 
should not go on the accredited list until it 
has been reported unanimously to the confer- 
ence by a committee, every member of which 
has examined these credentials, and this re- 
port has been received without protest. Pub- 
licity is one of the best safeguards of free 
institutions, whether in State or Church, and 
the thing most dreaded by the impostor. 

W. F.C. 


Keene and Vicinity 
A UNION MINISTERS’ MEETING 


About a year ago a union Ministers’ Meeting was 
organized at Keene with Dr. J. E. Robins of the 
local Methodist Episcopal church as president and 
Rev. H. 8. Kimball of the Troy Congregational 
ehurch as vice-president, The motive of the move- 
ment, as revealed by preliminary discussion, was 
not desire for more social and intellectual privi- 
leges, but the creation of an evangelistic agency 
that would attract the spiritual forces of the 
county and in practical ways unify the common 
work of evangelical churches. At a recent meeting 
Dean M. W. Adams of Atlanta University gave a 
stirring talk on what the North can do to help the 
South soive the irrepressible Negro problem, and 
at the banquet that followed, graciously provided 
by the. Keene ehurches, Dr. Lucius Waterman, 
one of the most scholarly Episcopal clergymen of 
New Hampshire and author of one of the volumes 
in Ten Epochs of Church History, gave a witty and 
weighty address on The Next Turn of the Wheel. 
He is strongly convinced that the next turn of the 
theological whee] will be in the direction cf the 
positive and the definite. He believes the Church 
is tired of the gospel of guess and that the demand 
for the gospel of authority, with a real historical 
Christ as its fundamental postulate, is daily grow- 
ing more insistent. He thinks the Roman Catholic 
Church will reap the first harvest from this reac- 
tion, and that every other will share in proportion 
to the conviction and authority it represents. 


A NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHUBCH 


Keene’s Second Church is making history fast 
these days. At a recent meeting it was unani- 
mously voted to do away with the dual organiza- 
tion and incorporate under the new name of the 





Court Street Congregational Church. The action 
was taken with expressions of the liveliest inter- 
est. Rev. W. A. Hadley and his people are con- 
vinced that the fragrance of some kinds of roses 
may be improved by a change of name. Those 
who love this church and have sacrificed for it re- 
gard this move as another of many recent indica- 
tions that it has entered upon a new era of har- 
mony and prosperity. 


MOVEMENTS AMONG THE CHURCHES 


Rev. Lucien C. Kimball was given many proofs 
of appreciation in leaving Swanzey—a reception, 
&@ purse of money and, most remarkable of all, a 
generous wish that his health might be so restored 
that he might be able to assume more important 
pastorates than he has recently been able to under- 
take. Mr. Kimball would be the last to admit that 
any man, however able, could be too large for the 
smallest church; but the compliment was none 
the less sincere and reasonable. ; 

The Marlboro church has recently repaired, ren- 
ovated and partly refurnished its chapel, installing 
a@ new heating apparatus and putting kitchen and 
audience-room into excellent shape for the social 
and religious uses to which it is applied. The ex- 
pense was met by little effort. 

An interesting fact regarding this old church is 
that two former members are holding pastorates 
right in its neighborhood, Rev. C. C. Merrill of 
Winchendon and Rev. M. F. Hardy, the new pas- 
tor at East Jaffrey. D. W. 


In Hillsboro County 


FROM ENGINE HOUSE TO CHAPEL 


A recent event of special interest to Manchester 
churches was the dedication, Oct. 19, of Olivet 
Chapel at Amoskeag. In a sense this enterprise 
is the successor of First Church in this field, for 
here the nucleus of that noble church gathered 
more than seventy-six years ago. The village is 
somewhat isolated from the city and had long been 
without religious privileges of its own. Eleven 
years ago a union Sunday school was organized 
which, after meeting for a time in a schoolhouse, 
by a curious coincidence removed to the very 
building in which First had held its early meetings. 
It was then used for school purposes, but more re- 
cently had come into possession of the fire depart- 
ment. The main school held its sessions in the 
room where the hose wagon and other fire appara- 
tus are kept, the primary class in the billiard-room 
above, in an atmosphere often reeking with stale 
tobacco smoke from the firemen’s gathering of the 
night before. After a time it became evident that 
the work would be better supported and cared for 
if it were definitely connected with some denomi- 
nation, and it was voted to add “‘ Congregational ” 
to the name of the school. In 1896 the Amoskeag 
Congregational Society was organized to manage 
the finances of the movement and to secure the 
erection of a building. Now, after many disap- 
pointments and delays, through the persistent ef- 
forts of faithful friends an attractive and conven- 


ient chapel has been built for the use of the schoo! 
and for other religious and fraternal gatherings. 
Its cost, over $2,600, has been met by contribu- 
tions largely from members of the different 
churches. The dedication exercises were attended 
not only by near residents, but by visitors from all 
parts of the city. Rev. Thomas Chalmers presided 
and conducted the service of dedication. Dr. B. 
W. Lockhart made an address, other clergymen con- 
tributed greetings, while laymen who have been 
closely connected with the work had fitting parts. 
A gratifying evidence of good fellowship is that, 
though the Sunday school was changed from union 
to Congregational, members of other denomina- 
tions still give it time and service. 


LOOKING TOWARD UNION 


A movement has been in progress for about a 
year for the union of the ministerial associations of 
Hollis and Derry. The proposition originated with 
the Derry Association but it has been received 
kindly and, on the whole, not unfavorably by the 
sister body. There is some reluctance, however, 
on the part of the Hollis Association to give up its 
own organization, which is the oldest in the state, 
having had a continuous existence of almost 150 
years. For the present the experiment is being 
tried of union meetings, held alternately at Nashua 
and Manchester, both of which are easily reached 
by the great majority of the members. The union 
of the two meetings has resulted in increased in- 
terest and pleasure. 


REDEDICATION AT HUDSON 


vongregationalists in Southern New Hampshire 
are rejoicing with the loved pastor at Hudson in 
the fulfillment of his long cherished plan for im- 
proving his church building. It is the fruit of zeal 
and persistence, which almost belie the fact that he 
lacks but three years of being an octogenarian. 
Ordained forty-seven years ago, he has been pastor 
at Hudson for the last quarter of this time. No 
‘dead line” here! The cost of the improvements 
exceeds $3,000, the greater part of which has been 
raised by Mr. Chapin’s own efforts. The building, 
which ‘has stood practically unchanged since its 
erection in 1842, has now been raised six feet to 
make possible a vestry and social rooms beneath. 
The auditorium has been refinished in North Oaro- 
lina pine, while new floor, pews, carpet, windows, 
ete., have been added. The choir loft has been 
placed beside the pulpit, and a gallery in the rear 
ofthe church. At the dedication exercises Dr. Cyrus 
Richardson preached and other parts were taken by 
Dr. W. H. Bolster and local Methodist and Baptist 
pastors. J. BR. 





The Baptist Missionary Union of England 
has called home from India one of its mis- 
sionaries, Rev. C. E. Wilson, to take the 
secretaryship from which the present incum- 
bent, Mr. Baynes, is soon to retire. The mis- 
sion field is a good place to train men to be 
secretaries of missionary societies. 
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An East Boston Dedication 


A long expected consummation was reached in the 
dedication Oct. 26, free of debt, of the lately erected 
building of Baker Church, East Boston. The pro- 
gram was arranged, so far as possible, to give place 
to representatives of the various organizations who 
have aided this enterprise. Rev. D. W. Waldron, 
of the City Missionary Society, read an interesting 
historical sketch. Dr. Emrich of the Home Mission- 
ary Society followed with a stirring appeal for unity 
in Christian work, while Dr. Smith Baker, former 
pastor of Maverick, the mother church, forcibly set 
forth the duty of the church to instruct, to promote 
individual development, to excite sympathy and 
develop true worship. 

Rev. G. H. Flint, in behalf of the Church Union, 
which holds the title to the property, presented 
the building to the officers and members of Baker 
Church, and after an impressive responsive service, 
Rey. S. C. Bushnell offered the prayer of dedication. 

The pastor, Rev. J. C. Young, ascribed the suc- 
cess of the enterprise to the Church Union, without 
whose aid and indorsement other necessary help 
could not have been secured. While this is true 
and the building will remain as a testimonial to 
their insight and faith, far greater credit is due 
to the untiring efforts of the pastor, whose cour- 
age and tact have overcome all obstacles and won 
for the church the sympathy and assistance of the 
five contributing societies. 

The church is fortunate in its location, on the 
corner of Saratoga and Byron Streets, near the new 
schoolhouse recently erected, on high ground and 
very accessible. Though this section contains many 
Catholics, it has a large Protestant population which 
it is believed will be stable and available for this 
enterprise as soon as the new tunnel is opened. 

The new edifice, like the one now being erected 
in Everett, may be said to be the gift of the Con- 
gregationalists of Boston and vicinity to their needy 
brethren, and already interest in the church has 
doubled. ic. B 


Nuggets from Des Moines 

There is but one race and that is the human race. 
—H. H. Proctor. 

I have known sixteen-hour wives of eight-hour 
men.—Graham Taylor. 

What an ideal social settlement the old-time mis- 
sionary home was! The world will never succeed 
in bettering it.—Doremus Scudder. 





Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 











ROBINSON—MELLEN—In Port Chester, N. Y., Oct. 20, 
by Rev. Josiah Strong, D. D., Chester Gates Robinson 
of Vacaville, Cal., and Laura Montague Mellen of Na- 


tal, South Africa. 
seals Deaths 


The oo f Sor notices of deaths 1s twenty-five cents. 
additional line ten cents, counting eight w to a line 
money should be sent with the notice. 


HASWELL—In North Hoosick, N. Y., Oct. 17, Hiram R 
Haswell. Born at Bennington, Vt., Dec. 13, 1820. 


JOYSLIN—In Berkeley, Mass., Oct. 23, Rev. William R. 
Joyslin, aged 71. Further account of his life on page 
657. 








Each 
. The 


LEAVITT—In Seward, Neb., Oct. 12, Rev. William 
Leavitt, aged 75. A graduate of Bangor Seminary, 
he preached in Maine, Minnesota, Iowa and Nebraska. 
One son succeeds him in the Congregational ministry. 


MRS. HENRY CUMMINGS 

Mrs. Mary A. Beaman, wife of Rev. Hepry Cummings, 
died at Strafford, Vt., Oct. 11, after a brief illness. Mrs. 
Cummings, the younger daughter of Ephraim and Mary 
Roper Beaman, was born tn Princeton, Mass., Feb. 28, 
1825. She was graduated at Mt. Holyoke, under Mary 
Lyon, in 1846; and taught at Willoughby Semina 
(Ohio) 1848-50. She was married Sept. 9, 1851. H 
husband was pastor of the Congregational church in 
Newport, N. H., later at Rutland, Mass.,and since 1874 
at Strafford, Vt. She leavesa husband and five children: 
Deacon H. B. «ee « and Miss Sarah R. Cummings of 
Strafford, Vt., Rev. G. H. Cummings of Danville, Vt. 
Two are in Cape Colony, South Africa; Mrs. Mary Eliza- 
beth, wife of Rev. Thomas Gamble, at Uitenhage, and 
Miss Anna M. Cummings, teacher at Huguenot Seminary, 
Wellington. : 

“ Her children rise up, and call her blessed ; 
Her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 


ry 
er 





DEACON GEORGE ALLEN JEWETT 


Deacon George Allen Jewett passed away at his home 
= Lunenburg, Mass.,on Sept. 29, at the age of eighty- 
our. 

He was born at Rogpeesil, dan, 19, 1820, and married 
to Susan 8S. Patch of Townsend, Feb. 16, 1843. 

Converted at Townsend when nineteen years old, he 
served the church at Lunenburg for thirty-seven years as 
deacon. He had taken The Congregationalist for over 
sixty years, and always read it with keen relish. 

Seven children were born in his home, five of whom 
are still living. Two of his sons are also deacons. He 
was a great lover of his home, and gave great credit to 











DANGEROUS COLDS. 
HEAVY QOUGHS, $pee% 
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his dear wife, of whom he was very fond, who passed 
oe yseven years before him. He is survived by two 
srothers. 

The funeral was attended by his tor, Rev. A. T. 
Kempton, and his father, Rev. S. B. Kempton, D. D. 
The address was from Ps. 37: 37, ‘ Mark the perfect 
man, and behold the upright: for the end of that man 
is peace.”’ 

e will be much missed in both church and commu- 
nif in which he was always a power for good. 
is children, grandchildren and a multitude of friends 


rise up to call him blessed. A. T. KEMPTON. 


MRS. EDWARD D. GRIFFIN 


Gertrade McCurdy Lord, widow of Edward Dorr Grif- 
fin, M. D., and daughter of Sarah Ann McCurdy and 
Stephen J. Lord, died at her home in Lyme, Ct., on 
Sept. 14, in the sixty-fifth ted of her age. 

‘0 those in whom a living remembrance of her 
sweet, serene and gentle personality is awakened, the 
above notice is full of significance. With a highly 
educated mind and a thoroughly disciplined character, 
in her immediate neighborhood, and in the wider range 
of a large family circle and acquaintance, Mrs. Griffin 
exemplified by “geen and practice what is meant 
by Christian faith. 

The keynote of her life was expressed when she 
wrote: *f have known what it is to suffer. God has 
been a faithful God to me, true to his promises, and 
he has led me, guided me, held me all my life thus far.” 
Her life, full of the pose of God, made its influence 
felt; a healing, soothing touch in many a home for 
half a century; a sister of mercy by virtue of her sim- 
ple-hearted purpose to show the spirit of Christ. From 
girlhood she passed to wifehood and motherhood, and 
saw her children’s children. 

The end came as calmly and peacefully as a Sabbath 
evening. Such a life makes it easier to realize and 
practice “ the life that is hid with Christ in God.” 
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Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease 
originating in impure blood 
and requiring constitutional 
treatment acting through 
and purifying the blood for 
its radical and permanent 
cure. Be sure to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Nasal and other local forms of catarrh 
are quickly relieved by Catarrlets, which 
allay inflammation and deodorize dis- 
charge. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, all druggists, $1. 

Catarrlets, mail order only, 50 cts. 

For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for our Book on Catarrh, No. 4. 

C. I. Hood Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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The Prudential 


A Steadily Increasing Business is Proof of Public Confidence in 
its Plans of Life Insurance for Both Sexes.. 


NEW BUSINESS, 1903, OVER 293 MILLION DOLLARS. 
NUMBER OF POLICIES IN FORCE OVER 5% MILLIONS, 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 


Write for Information: Dept. 59. Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 





[ “Visit The Prudential’s Exhibit, Palace of Education, World’s Fair, St. Louis.” | 











BEDDING 


DE LUXE 


At PAINE’S 


In these days of strenuous living, with so 
much high tension and speed, the only way 
to prolong your life is by affording yourself 


proper rest. 


The comfort of Paine Bedding 
it is the 
logical result of absolute regu- 
larity of construction and the 


is not an accident. 


perfection of materials. 


We use the choicest long South American horse hair. 


live horses, running wild on pce 
product that has ever been use 


odorous. 





This hair is taken from 
ampas, and its natural elasticity lifts it above any 
in the manufacture of bedding. 

Unlike other substances it cannot absorb dampness and never will become 


We guarantee the process by which its hygienic condition is assured. 


Our bedding workroom, which is a model of sanitary 
arrangement, is open to visitors from 8 to & o’clock daily. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES and FURNITURE 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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WRITE A POSTAL TODAY 


for my new, handsome, free prospectus of Chicago 


Highlands. 


It is a guide to profitable real estate in- 


vestment—a wonderfully interesting and instructive 
pamphlet for every man and woman who can and 
will save $10 a month—33 cents a day—or more. 








I wish every reader of The Congregationalist who is in 
a position to save $10 a month, or more, would drop me 
a postal card so that I may send some very interesting 
printed matter concerning Chicago Highlands, the new 
industrial suburb of Chicago. 

This enterprise, backed by an association of wealthy 
New York, Chicago and Milwaukee business men, has in- 
terested me more than any other real estate operation 
which has come to my notice during all my experience 
as a real estate broker. 


THE GREAT DEGREE OF CERTAINTY. 


It is an enormous enterprise, and yet the 
ideal location of the property for a manu- 
facturing cen‘er, the almost unlimited cap- 
ital back of the enterprise, and the many 
powerful influences which are being -utilized 
to bring in Jarge manufacturing enterprises, 
insure a degree of success which I do not 
consider possible at any other pgint on the 
North American Continent. 

I believe that every single investor in 
Chicago Highlands will make a great deal 
more profit on his investment than can be 
made by investing in real estate anywhere 
else at the present time. 


YEARS OF CAREFUL PLANNING. 


The members of the enormously wealthy 
association back of this enterprise got to- 
gether about ten years ago and quietly 
bought up thousands of acres of land at 
the junction of the Chicago and North- 
western and the Elgin, Joliet and Eastern 
Railroads. They have held this land for 
a number of years without any effort at 
development, waiting for more prosperous 
times and for the greater development of 
the city of Chicago itself. 

In the meantime, extraordinarily advantageous con- 
cessions have been granted by the two railroads and 
successful negotiations have been carried on with nu- 
merous large manufacturers with a view of bringing 
their plants to Chicago Highlands. 


A YEAR'S PRELIMINARY WORK. 


For the past year I have been assisting the Chicago 
Highlands Association in getting this enterprise in shape 
for very rapid development. 

During that time I have gone over every foot of the 
ground, I have talked with pretty nearly every man directly 
or indirectly interested in the enterprise, | have almost 
thoroughly investigated every single transaction of the 
Association since its organization, and I have studied, 
with the greatest possible caresevery proposed plan for 
development. 


Every reader of Zhe Congregationalist will certainly be | 


interested in the wonderful facts and figures concerning 
Chicago and Chicago Highlands which are given in my 
new prospectus. 











Every person who wants to be well informed should 
read this prospectus and thus store up a little of the won- 
derful knowledge it contains, even if he has no idea of 
ever investing in a piece of real estate. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


I am now abie to offer to Congregationalist readers, 
a few of the choicest lots at Chicago Highlands at prices 
ranging from $190 -to $310 each. These prices are net 
when investors pay in monthly installments 
of $10 a month per lot. A discount is 
allowed for cash. 

Chicago is the fastest growing city in 
the world and real estate in and about 
Chicago is, therefore, the best possible 
investment. 

Many of the facts and figures given in 
my prospectus are so remarkable that few 
people would believe them if they were not 
proven. I will guarantee to prove, to your 
entire satisfaction, absolutely every state- 
ment made in my advertising and in my 
printed matter. 


A $327 LOT SOLD FOR $10,000. 


For instance, I tell in my prospectus 
about a lot in an industrial suburb of 
Chicago (not as well located as Chicago 
Highlands) which cost $327, and which in- 
creased in value an average rate of $965 a 
year for ten consecutive years. I prove this 
statement positively by giving the names 
and addresses of the owners, the exact lo- 
cation of the lot, the names of owners of the 
surrounding property, etc. 


WHY | AM AN EXPERT. 


When you consider that I have offices 
of my own in fourteen of the principal cities in the United 
States, and I have agents working for me in more than 
2,000 of the smaller towns and cities throughout the coun- 


| try, and that I have been spending more than $100,000 a 


year for a number of years in advertising my business, and 
that as a result of these facilities practically every invest- 


| ment enterprise that has been launched anywhere in this 
| country during the past several years has been submitted 
| to me, I think you will concede that I am in a position to 


know all about the relative merits of different investment 
enterprises. 

I am in a position to know absolutely that there is no 
other opportunity for a small investment in real estate at 
the present time which can compare with this one. 

Write at once for my special offer to Congregationalist 
readers. 

A postal card will do. 

Simply say: “ Send special information about Chicago 
Highlands as advertised in Zhe Congregationalist.” 

Address all communications to the home office. 








W. M. OSTRANDER, éxcisive sales agen, 


CHICACO OFFICE: Chamber of Commerce. 


Home Office, 453 North American Building, 


Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 10 W. 23d Street. 
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Franklin’s Weekly Letter 





In and Around Chicago 


A Pastoral Outlook from 
Dr. Sydney Strong 











(The Congregationalist may be found in Chicago at 
the Congregational bookstore, 175 Wabash Avenue.) 


Ministers’ Meeting 

At the meeting, Oct. 24, Dr. Eaton of Mexico 
gave an account of the country in which he 
has lived so long and of the work of the 
American Board which he represents. An 
item of more than ordinary importance related 
to the settlement, about fifty miles away, ofa 
colony of Boers who are about to organize a 
Congregational church, and who will add 
greatly to the moral forces of the Mexican re- 
public. Dr. Hume of India won all hearts as 
he described the rapidly developing work 
under his care. Mr. Bartlett of Japan simply 
gave a word of greeting, and was followed by 
Dr. Noble, who received such a welcome as 
must convince him that he cannot visit Chi- 
cago too often. Rev. W. J. Dawson of Lon- 
don emphasized the importance of evangel- 
istic work by the pastors of the churches, 
rather than by persons called in from with- 
out. 


The Congregational Club 


The one hundred and seventy-fourth meet- 
ing in the club’s history was held in the First 
Church Monday evening, where between three 
and four hundred enjoyed a fine supper pre- 
pared by the ladies of the church. It was em- 
inently fitting that Dr. C. H. Patton, the new 
home secretary for the American Board 
should make his first public appearance in 
Chicago in the pulpit of the church of which 
his father was so long pastor. Dr. R. A. 
Hume was also one of the speakers of the 
evening and Rev. S. C. Bartlett, brother of the 
present pastor of First Church, made a fine 
address on the work and the outlook in Japan. 
But the address of the evening for various 
reasons, was made by a colored man, Rev. 
John L. Dubé, a Zalu preacher and educator. 
Mr. Dubé is a natural orator, and both in his 
manner and his matter captured his hearers. 
Brief addresses were also made by Dr. A. N. 
Hitchcock, district secretary of the Board, 
and by Dr. Noble. The latter was followed by 
Rev. W. J. Dawson, who urged that the duty 
of the churches at the present time is to evan- 
gelize the region in which they are planted. 


A Young Woman's Hall 
The Chicago Christian Home Society is seek- 


ing means with which to erect an edifice at No. 


55 South Ada Street asa home for the young 
women who flock to the city every year by the 
thousand. There is special need for such a 
home on the West Side, which has now become 
the manufacturing center of a vast population, 
and it is important that provision be made for 
a@ permanent home for the young women who 
crowd into this section and who find it increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain accommodations at a 
price they are able to pay. The home has 
been doing its work in a modest way since 
1895, but its present buildings are taxed to the 
utmost. The movement is heartily indorsed 
by the pastors of the denominations on the 
West Side. For the South Side the building 
owned by the Y. W. C. A. supplies a pressing 
need and is always full. 


Impression of the Council 


From first to last the council impressed me 
as a deeply religious body, seeking the best 
things and willing to do them whatever the 
cost. It wasacouncil of newmen. Not many 
of the leaders of former days were present. 
But the energy, enthusiasm and confidence of 
present leaders were prophetic of good. Hence 
it was not strange that there were some de- 
partures from previous standards and inter- 
pretations and these in the interest of consoli- 


dation or centralization. Not all were pleased 
with the decision in reference to the modera- 
tor’s function but none were willing to make 
serious and continuous objection. The im- 
pression made was that even in the discussion 
of matters about which there is wide difference 
of opinion, Christian men cannot afford to 
wrangle. The council certainly marked an 
advance in the history of the denomination 
and declared to the world that its principles 
are for the world and that hereafter whatever 
advantages are peculiar to Congregationalism 
its representatives are willing to share them 
with all men because they believe that with 
these principles they can present the gospel 
more effectively than on any other basis of ec- 
clesiastical organization. FRANKLIN. 


Missions, Men and Ministers 
A PASTORAL OUTLOOK 
BY REV. SYDNEY STRONG, D.D., OAK PARK 
' 


Three things occurred yesterday in my “lit- 
tle corner’’ of the world that I judge to be 
worthy of mention, since these three things 
touch on matters vital to the life of the 


churches: 
I. CITY MISSIONS 


A bright, energetic young business man 
rushed up to me and said: “‘Say, have you 
met our new pastor? Do you know he is.go- 
ing to take right hold of the city work? ”’ 

This layman was a member of the Hinsdale 
church, and the sparkle of enthusiasm in his 
eye was a prophetic glimpse of great things. 
He went on to say, “‘ Our pastor said we must 
hitch on more tightly to Berea Mission; that 
more of us must go and work for the city.” 
The Hinsdale church has already yoked itself 
with Berea and it augurs well that the new 
pastor of this important suburban church in 
his inaugural sermon should announce so ag- 
gressive and godly a policy. 

It is coming to be generally recognized that 
the yoking of a stronger and a weaker church 
for mutual benefit and united service is the 
only practical] solution of the religious prob- 
lems of the city; and incidentally the only 
road to self-respect and self-salvation possible 
for a suburban church or one in the city rich 
in men and money. 

At this time at least six of our missions are 
both formally and vitally related to stronger 
churches. Leavitt Street Church has been for 
some months enjoying such a union with Por- 
ter Memorial. Other churches might be men- 
tioned between which there is a weekly or 
semiweekly flow of spiritual courtesy and fel- 
lowship and assistance. In every case the 
stronger church is being made stronger; and 
the weaker church is being transformed into 
an organized power and is putting up a strong 
fight for righteousness in its dark corner of 
the city. 

My prayer is that every one of our strong 
churches from Winnetka on the north to Pil- 
grim on the south may come to the help of the 
Lord by joining itself to some weaker church 
in brotherly partnership; and also that the 
man who may be called to take the place made 
vacant by the death of the lamented Professor 
Curtiss—the coming president of the City Mis- 
sionary Society—may be a man, better proba- 
bly a layman, who earnestly believes that man 
cannot be saved by machinery or by generous 
appropriations, but by the touch and inflow 


of a higher and stronger personality. 
Il, MEN IN FOREIGN MISSIONS 


What interested me most at the Congrega- 
tional Club was a brief statement by Mr. E. H. 


Pitkin, after a fourth of the people had gone 
home. He is chairman of the Business Men’s 
Committee to promote the cause of foreign 
missions. 

These men have been at work since last 
February, their one purpose being, through 
noon day luncheons, parlor conferences, the 
prayer meetings, etc., to inform and arouse 
the men of the churches. They have sought 
to make a study of each church, to ascertain 
about what it might reasonably be expected 
to give, and then to bring a definite proposi- 
tion to the church by means of some of its 
men. The American Board year closing 
Aug. 31, shows excellent results from the 
labors of these men. This year will disclose 
much fruit from the work of last year. 

This Business Men’s Committee has only 
just opened shop. They are planning for 
a dinner on Nov. 15, when the second year’s 
campaign will be formally opened. They 
have set for their mark at least $15,000, from 
the churches (not including the women’s s0- 
cieties) of Chicago Association, which will 
be more than double the average receipts for 
several years past. What is better, I have no 
doubt about that sum being raised, knowing 
the character of the men behind the move- 
ment. 

Dr. Steiner of Grinnell, believes that the 
next great revival will be from and among 
the laity. I incline to his belief. The laity 
are something like the Chinese—hard to wake 
up, but when they do wake up “they will 
move fast and far.”” In my judgment, many 
of them are getting most gloriously awake. 


Ill, MORE MEN FOR THE MINISTRY 


A notable conference has just been con- 
ducted in Chicago by John R. Mott to discuss 
the Problem of Enlisting More Students for 
the Christian Ministry. It was the first of 
several conferences which Mr. Mott proposes 
to call in different parts of the United States 
and Canada. Mention of the men present 
and that they were willing to give four hours 
for a “round-table” discussion will indicate 
that the problem is pressing and important: 
Prof. Shailer Mathews and Prof. Herbert 
Willetts of Chicago University; Dr. Law- 
rence, First Baptist Church; Prof. H. M. 
Scott of .the Theological Seminary; Mr. 8. J. 
Herben, editor the Epworth Herald; Pro- 
fessor Bronson of Garrett Biblical Institute; 
Pres. Thomas McClelland of Knox College; 
Professor Craig of McCormick Seminary; 
Secretary Messer of the city Y. M. C. A. and 
Mr. Thompson, editor of the Advocate. 

The discussion naturally revolved around 
two foci, the causes for the decrease in theo- 
logical seminaries and the remedies. It was 
an interesting group, these earnest leaders in 
their churches facing a grave problem, bar- 
renness. The men spoke out with perfect 
frankness. Few words were uttered for the 
sake of euphemism, as Professor Mathews 
suggested. 

The fact was first brought out that a steady 
decrease of enrollment in our theological sem- 
inaries had been in operation during the past 
decade, more marked in the Presbyterian and 
Congregational seminaries, but setting in in 
the Methodist and Baptist. 

Many causes for this were given. I repeat 
a few of them: 


(a) Unrest among ministers. 

(b) Pessimism on the part of ministers. Un- 
willingness to have their own sons go into the 
ministry. 

(c) Meager compensation and uncertain ten- 
ure of office. 


Continued on page 664. 
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In Wonderful Snake River — Idaho. $3,000 
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MADE TO ORDER 
(NOT READY-MADE) 


SMART WINTER SuITs 


STRICTLY $ $ 

How much nicer it is 
to wear a garment 
made to your own 
measure than to buy 
one ready-made, of 
doubtful fit and 
shoppy-looking design, 
especially when the 
former costs you no 
more than the latter— 
perhaps not as much. 

We make women’s 
outer garments to order 
only, not ready-made, 
and guarantee perfect 
fit and thorough satis- 
faction or refund 
your money. 

The difference 
between our handsome 
made-to-order gar- 
ments and the ready- 
made kinds is so start- 
ling as to be almost un- 
believable without in- 
vestigation. Isn’t this 
worth looking into, 
with our prices so 
moderate? 


WE GUARANTEE TO 
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OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES: 


Tailor-Made Suits . . . $10 to $35 
New “LOHENGRIN” Suits . $15 to $35 
Skirts of exclusive design . $ 4 to $15 
Winter Jackets. . . . $10 t0 $25 
Long Coats, “‘ Tourist Models’? $12 to $25 
Rain Coats . . . .« « $12 to $25 


‘We Prepay Express Charges on your Gar- 
ment to Any Part of the United States 


Write us fully; yur letters will be answered by 
women of taste and experience in matters of dress, 
who wili, if you desire, aid you in selecting sty'es 
and materials. When you send us an order, they 
will look after it while it 1s in the cutter’s and 
tailor’s hands, and will give it the same care and 
attention as though it were made under your per- 
sonal supervision. 


FREE Write teday for a selected line 
of samples and our new Winter 
Catalogue No. 52—sent free by return mail 
to any part of the United States. age state 
whether you wish samples for a suit, skirt or 
cloak and about the colors you desire, and we 
will send you a full line of exactly what you wish 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 


Mail Orders No Agents Established 
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Calls 


BLYTH, R. B., Canada, to Burlington, Wis. Accepts. 

Bowers, Roy E., Rootstown, ., to Ashland. Ac- 
cepts, to begin Jan. 1, 1905. 

Boyp, HERBERT W., Ashby, Mass., to Forest 
Grove, Ore. Accepts. 

BROWN, PAUL W., Joplin, Mo., to First Ch., Moline, 
Ill. Accepts. 

CHAPEL, ELMER O., Viola, Wis., to Lone Rock. 
Accepts. 

DaviEs, HOWELL, Johnstown, Pa., to Bethany Ch., 
8. Portland, Me. 

ESTERBROOK, FRANKLIN J., Collinwood, 0., to 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
EVANS, JOHN E., Bald» in, Wis., to Viola. Accepts. 
Foss, HERBERT E. (Meth), Philadelphia, Pa, to 
Southern Pines, N.C. Accepts. and is at work. 
FRANCIS, ARTHUR J., Douglas Park Ch., Chicago, 
Ill.,to Mayflower Ch., Indianapolis, Ind. Accepts. 

GERRIE, J. P., Watford, Ont., to Stratford. 
Accepts. 

HAMLIN, CHRISTOPHER R., recently ~ Plymouth 
Ch., Lincoln, Neb., to Keeseville, N. 

HAWLRY, HENRY K. ,40 renter aed 'N. D. Ac- 


cepts. 
HOGAN, itinsaie R., Farview, Wis., to Spring 
Green. Accepts. 


HUBBARD, Ray §S., recently of Milton, N. Y., to 
Wilton, N. H. Accepts for six months. 

JENKINS, DAvip T., De Smet, 8. D., to Bethany 
Ch., St. Paul, Minn. Accepts, and is at work. 


KELLY, MATTHEW, Edgar, Ont., to Watford 
Accepts. 

SanpDERS, CHAS. 8., Chilton, Wis., to Royalton. 
Accepts. 


SNELL, SPENCER, First Ch., Talladega, Ala., to 
First Ch., Mobile. Accepts. 

STERNS, WALLACE H., Andover, Mass., accepts 
call to Pomfret, Ct. 

WALDRON, JOHN D., Otis, Mass., to Buckland. 


Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


TRAVIS, THos., o. Pilgrim Ch., Montclair, N. J., 
Oct. 27. Sermon, Dr. F. W. Baldwin ; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. E. Fosdick, E. W. Brown, Horace 
Porter, and Drs. R. G. Davey and A. H. Bradford. 


Resignations 

ANDERSON, JOS., First Ch., Waterbury, Ct., to take 
effect Jan. 1, after about forty years’ service. 

APRAHAM, SARKIS A., Princeton, Me., to take a 
course in the School of Oratory and Expression, 
Washington, D. C. 

ARCHIBALD, ANDREW W., Porter Ch., Brockton, 
Mass., to take effect at the end of January, 1905, 
after nearly eight years’ service. Dr. Archibald 
is planning to travel extensively. 

BERCHER, KENNETH A., Swedish Ch., Bristol, Ct. 

Bowers, Roy E., Rootstown, O., to take effect 
Dec. 31, at the close of four years’ service. 

Boyp, HerBert W., Ashby, Mass., after seven 
years’ service. 

Brown, Pau W., Joplin, Mo., after five years’ 
service. 

FRANCIS, ARTHUR.J., Douglas Park Ch., Chicago, 
IIL, after five years’ service. 

NutTtTinc, WALLACE, Union Ch., Providence, R. L., 
to take effact Jan. 1, 1905, after nearly ten years’ 
service. 

PEGRUM, Ros’T, Tabernacle Ch., Yarmouth, N. S., 
to take effect in December, after four years’ serv- 
ice. 

SNELL, SPENCER, First Ch., Talladega, Ala, after 
ten years’ service. 

WALDRON, JOHN D., Otis, Mass. 

WILSON, JOHN R., withdraws resignation at Frank- 
fort, Me. 

Personals 


DEXTER, MORTON, formerly an editor of The Con- 
gregationalist, has given his whole time for the 
last three years to completing a literary work left 
by his father, Dr. H. M. Dexter, at hisdeath. It 
includes an exhaustive study of the history of the 
Pilgrims. The volume will soon be issued by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and will undoubtedly 
stand as a final authority on the subject. Mr. 
Dexter sailed for Europe this week with his wife 
and daughters, and expects to spend the winter 
in Rome. 

Emerica, FRED E., has been made president of the 
Boston Evangelical Institute in place of Dr, H. C. 
Graves, resigned. 

MEAD, CHAS. M., formerly professor at Andover 
and Hartford has recently returned with his wife 
from two years absence in Europe, a large portion 
of which was spent at Mentone, France. He is 
now established for the winter at 603 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 

UNDERWOOD, RuFus 8S, has removed from Long- 
meadow, Mass., to Springfield. 








A Perfect Milk Food 
is Borden’s Peerless Brand Evaporated Cream. It 
has a delightful, natural flavor and is superior to 
the richest raw cream, with the added insurance of 
being sterile. Always carried by soldiers, sailors, 
hunters, campers and explorers. It has become a 
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Table UrOckery & (hina 


Thanksgiving 


In the Dinner Set Hall (Third 
Floor) may be seen new shapes and 
decorations, also many of the old stand- 
ard patterns, in sets, or parts of sets, 
as required. 

All values, from the ordinary to the 
medium and very costly services. 

Turkey platters (large size) and plates 
to match. 

Fish Sets, Entree Sets, Pudding Sets, 
Dessert Sets, etc., all grades and values. 

In the Glass Department (Second 
Floor), all grades and values. 

In the Art Pottery Rooms (Third 
Floor), rare bric-a-brac. 

Handsome pieces for mantel-pieces 
and niches from the Worcester Royal 
Porcelain Works, also German and 
French specimens recently landed. 

Our exhibits on the several floors 
were. never larger, more valuable and 
comprehensive than now. 

One price in plain figures, and we 
are not undersold on equal wares if we 
know it. 

INSPECTION INVITED 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
China and Glass Merchants 


120 FRANKLIN, Cor, Federal Sts. 
HOME INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE: 56 CEDAR STREET. 


One Hundred-and-First Semi-Annual Statement, January, 1904. 
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J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 8328 Washingten St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention en given & we every detail. Chapel 
and other special roo with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 72 and 73. 














|? you ever buy any books, you cannot afford to 

be without the new Pilgrim Press Catalogue, 
which quotes low prices on all the popular books, 
religious and secular. Send a stamp and get one 
at the Congregational Bookstore, either at Boston 
or Chicago. 
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(d) Dislike for ecclesiasticism among college 
men. 

(e) Indifference or hostility to religion in the 
classroom. 

(7) The appearance of the specialist in and 
disappearance of the inspirationalist from col- 
lege faculties. 

(g) Intellectual difticulties. A boy from the 
average country church is upset by what he 
hears at college. 

(hk) Desire for freedom. Young men believe 
that the pulpit is a poor place for expansion of 
mind. 

(i) The Christian home has no ambition to 
make “‘a minister” out of a son. 

(j) The entrance of religious young men into 
work allied to the ministry, such as the Y. M. 
©. A., and social settlements, or some organ- 
ized form of charity. 


I might use up all the letters of the alphabet 
im giving the causes. I go on to say that the 
whole alphabet of causes brought no discour- 
agement to this group of men and all believed 
that better times were ahead. All felt that 
never had there been greater opportunity for 
able men in the ministry: never more honor 
accorded to real leaders in religion: never 
were people more eager, yes, hungry, for the 
gospel message of Christ. 

Personally, I wish that my brethren of the 
ministry would quit their restlessness and 
“hard times” whine. Weare having as easy 
a time as the men of any other profession. 
Quit wailing and go to work! A discouraged 
leader! No wonder that enthusiastic young 
life is not attracted. 

As to remedies, the first thing to be said is 
that the tide is turning. There is no cause for 
“alarm.’”’ The future will only reveal the 
next thing. However, I little doubt that cer- 
tain definite things will be done. With so 
practical a man as John R. Mott at the head 
it could not be otherwise. 

Influences will be brought to bear upon the 
college student. Positive efforts will be made, 
probably under the leadership of the Y. M. 
C. A., to get college students to enlist for the 
ministry. Men inthe ministry who believe in 
the ministry and who are flesh and blood men 
will be brought to college and university cen- 
ters for addresses and conferences with the 
students. In the association classes the sub- 
ject will be emphasized, good literature on the 





subject, such as articles written by President 
Thwing, Professor Bosworth and Professor | 
Burton will be distributed; the interest of the 
right kind of college teachers and the college | 
preachers will be enlisted. If the appeal can | 
be adequately gotten before the college stu- 
dent, it is believed that there will be a gener- 
ous response. 

The movement, I believe, will be more wide- 
spread. The Presbyterian General Assembly 
passed the responsibility over to the theolog- 
ical seminaries. It did the correct thing. The 
man who can change things is the pastor. 
Let the pastors believe in their work, and 
raise the cry for recruits, the churches would 
respond. But who are to reach the pastors? 
Who—but the men who have trained them, 
their spiritual fathers, the theological instruct- 
ors, pastors of pastors? Let the theological 
seminaries, lovingly, persistently, beseechingly 
appeal to the pastors—there would be results. 
The theological teacher must not look upon 
himself as a specialist in some little corner of 
the theological world. He has been called to 
the high position—there is no higher in the 
ehurch—of being a leader of leaders. Let him 
lead out in these! 

The most important work, however, of 
fertilizing the church will fall upon the pastor 
and the parent. An atmosphere must be cre- 
ated in the local church. The pulpit must say 
to the home, Set aside the son or daughter 
without blemish, the best of the flock, for 
some special work for God. 

The likely youth in each church must be 


toward special service for Christ. A pastor 
who honors his calling may, by a little per- 
sonal direction, set the minds of some of his 
choicest boys upon doing a work in the world, 
than which none is sweeter, higher, more 
fruitful. 





A writer in an English newspaper estimates 
that for one speech delivered at public meet- 
ings twenty-five years ago twenty-five speeches 
are delivered today. It certainly seems as 
though the public were being surfeited with 
meetings, as well as with newspapers. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


BosTtoN MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 7. 
10.30 a. M. Reports from the National Council; 
speakers, Deacon George K. Martin. wy og | Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education, Rev. Messrs. A. . Davis, 
8. C. Bushnell, E. N. Hardy, F. W. Merrick. 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Pilgrim Hall, meetings 
every Friday, 11 A. M. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON BIBLE CLASS, Park Street 
een ovety Saturday, 2.30 Pp. M. Leader, Rev. W. T. 
cElveen. 


UNION BosToN CONFERENCE, Old South Church, Nov. 9. 
I SourTE BRANCH W. B. M., First Church, Lynn, 
Ov. 9. 
NORTHERN NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE, First Church, 
Jersey City, Nov. 10. 
STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be sent promptly. 


Alabama Convention, Scuth Calera, Nov. 9-11 
Connecticut Conference, cow London, Nov. 15-17 


Utah 


Convention, ugusta, Nov. 17-20 
Mississippi, — Nov. — 
Arizona, Fompe Nov. 
Idaho, Pocatello, Dec. 

, 


e _ 
Salt Lake City, Dec. 1-2 
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This is the label by which genuine 
Wright’s Health Underwear can 
always beidentified. It is the sign of 
good health guaranteed the wearer 
through protection of the body against 
those conditions which are the most 
— sources ofdisease. Wright's 

ealth Underwear absorbs perspira- 
tion, ventilates the pores, and main- 
tains an even temperature next the 

. skin. It is the only underwear con- 
structed entirely of loops, which pre- 
vent matting in the wash, and which 
insure the garments retaining all their 
hygienic properties until worn out. 
Wright's is easier and better to wear, 
and as easy to buy as ordinary kinds. 
Our book “Dressing for Health,” tells 
the story fully. Write for it. 


Hh WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 
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57 VARIETIES 


Pure Foods, Sauces and Relishes 


but everybody may not know how strictly pure 
they are and how cleanly prepared. Our doors 
are always open to visitors and thousands come 
from everywhere to see our bright, immaculate 
kitchens full of fresh air and sunlight—the neat 
uniformed girls and their shining utensils. It is 
THE sight of Pittsburgh for women—a perfect 
revelation in modern sanitary house-keeping. 


We would like to send you a beauti- 
ful book about our methods. A postal 


will bring it. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








looked out and their thoughts and wills turned 





Lumbago 


Get Inst int Refief RUB ON 


Painkiller $s 








IT WILL SERVE THE INTEREST OF ALL CON- 
CERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUGGESTED 
BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR ADVERTISING 
COLUMNS, MENTION IS MADE OF THE FACT 
THAT THE ADVERTISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE 
CONGREGATIONALIST. 
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From St. Louis 


Universal regret is felt among the churches over 
the early departure of Dr. Patton. His worth asa 
Christian worker has made for him a high place in 
city and state activities, while his constant thought- 


Our OLD LOCATION 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
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fulness for others, his courteous relations to all, 
have endeared him not alone to his own people, but 
to ministers and laymen throughout this section. 

St. Louis has 10,000 Bohemians and 22,000 Poles. 
Though fully half these people are outside of church 
life, only one Protestant church works among them. 
For ten years Bethlehem has kept up a valiant fight 
against the strongholds of infidelity and indifference. 
During the past summer this church, under the 
leadership of Rev. Vaclar Vavrina, pastor, has co- 
operated with Mr. F. K. Ringsmuth, a colporter 


COLLINS & FAIRBANKS CO. 
HATTERS AND FURRIERS - 





from the American Tract Society. Mr. Ringsmuth 





visited 1,100 families and distributed 5,000 pieces 
of literature. The great problem is to reach those 
who, losing faith in their old religion of falsehood 
and formalism, cast away as worthless all things 
pertaining to the spiritual life. 

After four months’ service, Dr. L. T. Guild has 
resigned the pastorate of Webster Groves. Coming 
from the Methodist Episcopal church at Des Moines, 
Io., he desired to enter Congregational fellowship 
because he was dissatisfied with Methodist ways. 
Upon further reflection he finds that he was mis- 
taken. In his letter of resignation he says that after 
sixteen years in the Methodist Church, he finds that 
he is not fit to work anywhere else. Having dis- 
covered that he was not adapted to Congregational 
methods, he acknowledges that the mistake was 
wholly his own, and returns to the Methodist Epis- 
copal communion, having accepted a call to Minne- 
apolis. The church at Webster Groves, always 
courteous and generous in treatment of its minis- 
ters, deserves sympathy because of the abrupt and 
inconvenient close of this pastorate. P. W. ¥. 


Hats, Furs and Millinery. 


383 Washington 











have opened their New and Modern Store, 383 Washington Street, in 
the new Washington Building, upon the original location occupied by 
them for thirty years prior to the erection of the new block. 

They invite an inspection of their store which they believe to be 
one of the finest in the country, and of their superior assortment of 


Street, Boston 


Opposite Franklin St. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE A 


Grand Winter Cruise 


THE TOURIST’S HELPER 


s + 
For Southern California. 
Dr. W. W. DUMM, Manager. 
Tourists and homeseekers will save time and stre: 
and money by us The Tourist’s Helper. It will - 
nish pictures and prices of the most popular resorts and 
most homelike places of abode. Dr. Dumm wili exam- 
ine those coming for health before recommending any 
of the health resorts or sections fn | so widely in 
climate and conditions. Homeseekers 1 be assisted 
by wise and trustworthy helpers to buy intelligently in 
any section in Southern Calffornia. rite us at Room 
218 Grant Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 








to the West Indies 


Leaving Boston January 19th, 1905, 


AND VISITING 


Bermuda, Porto Rico, Jamaica, 
Cuba and Nassau 


This cruise, extending thirty-one days and giving an entire change of scene 
and climate from our cold and dreary winter’s snow, slush and chills to a delightful, 
balmy and glorious summer atmosphere, will be made on the magnificent and 
favorite steamship Halifax of the well-known Plant Line, and the traveler is assured 
of one continuous round of rest, recreation, education and pleasure. 

No better time in the year to visit the golden Caribbean, with its sapphire seas 
and tropical islands, could be selected than this, and the 


Steamship “HALIFAX” 


is most adequately adapted for this occasion. Licensed to carry five hundred 
passengers, the number on this trip will be limited to one hundred and thirty, 
to insure a maximum of comfort with the very best of accommodations for all. 
The staterooms are light, airy and commodious, and provided with electric light. 
Prices for entire round-trip cruise, including every necessary expense, 


$115, $130 and $160, 


according to location and size of stateroom. Full bres oe and illustrated itinerary 
of all the attractive features of this proposed grand tour can be procured by addressing 
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TON, S.C., and JACKSONVILLE, FLA., making 
direct connection for ail points South and 
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and Finest Service 
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General Agents, 19 State Street, New York 
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The Council as Viewed by 
Delegates 


(Continued from page 658.) 


shaping the lives of the future leaders of re- 
ligious thought and institutions, a company 
of missionaries, directors and secretaries who 
are successfully handling our great benevolent 
enterprises, and a large body of delegates who 
are not heard from the platform, but whose 
thunderous “‘ ayes” on the greatest issues be- 
fore our churches sound like the voice of 
destiny. 

The meeting was characterized by remark- 
able unity of spirit and action, a growing de- 
nominational self-consciousness as well as an 
increasing consciousness of our high mission, 
intellectual strength, spiritual earnestness and 
evangelistic fervor, and a keen interest in all 
the problems of modern life. The total im- 
pression is that we have entered upon a new 
era of aggressive Congregationalism. 

Milwaukee, Wis. C. H. BEALE. 


The council has been profoundly moved by 
great truths, and there has been exceptional 
unity in all its meetings, because it has been 
upon such a high plane of thought. For this 
reason its influence will be very far-reaching. 

It recognized as no other council has the im- 
portance of the various departments of mis- 
sionary activity as essential factors in the 
life of the denomination. Each of the benev- 
olent societies received an impulse that will 
profoundly affect its future. 

No one thing is more significant and was 
more generally recognized than the cordial 
and enthusiastic recognition that was given 
to the place of higher Christian education. 
The discovery that sixty-five per cent. of the 
missionaries of the American Board have 
come, during the past ten years, from Western 
colleges has awakened the churches to the 
importance of these colleges as nothing else 
that could have happened, and we have heard 


AS TO COLDS 

Feed a cold—yes, but 
feed it with Scott’s Emul- 
sion. Feeding a cold in this 
way kills it. You cannot 
afford to have a cough or 
cold at this season or any 
other. Scott’s Emulsion 
will drive it out quickly 
and keep it out. Weak 
lungs are strengthened 
and all wasting diseases 
are checked by Scott's 
Emulsion. It’s a great 
flesh producer. 


We'll send you a sample free. 
SCOTT & BUWNE, 40g Pearl Street, New York 


“The Effervescent” 











and gouty aches and pains, 


Expels excess of uric acid, the Rheumatic and 
Gouty poison, by its gentle but efficient action. 
Contains no narcotics or heart depressants. Cannot 
Aarm—can't help but help. A postal will bring 
leaflet. At druggists, 60c. & O12, or by mail from 

‘The TARBRANT CO., 24 Hudson St., New ¥r"\& 
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the last of the disappearance of the college or 
even the shortening of its courses. 

No one thing has been more significant than 
the appointment of the commission of ten 
upon the work of higher Christian education. 
Altogether the council was an epoch-making 
series of meetings, and a great spiritual awak- 
ening will be the result of it. 

Colorado Springs, Col. W. F. Stocum. 


The meeting was the greatest of the kind I 
have ever attended. It was remarkable in its 
personnel, in the high intellectual level of its 
addresses, in the sanity with which the nu- 
merous questions that came before it were dis- 
cussed and settled, in the spiritual fervor 
which everywhere manifested itself. The 
gathering was a new and striking testimony 
to the work the newer religious thinking has 
already done in clearing away the obstacles in 
the way of faith, and was a prophecy of the 
far reaching religious revival which seems to 
be already on the threshold. No denomina- 
tion has had a more honorable part in the 
great work of preparation for this spiritual 
quickening than our own, and the unity and 
enthusiasm of the council meeting showed 
that our churches, which have not failed in 
loyalty to their past, are ready for the yet 
larger work to which the future is to call 
them. EDWARD S. PARSONS. 

Colorado Springs, Col. 


It was an Anteus council, it had its feet on 
the earth. This in several aspects: (1) In all 
its superb passion for a new evangelism, there 
was reiterated expression of conviction that 
the evangelism for this age must be solidly 
rooted in intellectual soil. If adequately fired 
with Christ-love it cannot be too wise. 

(2) The demand for reality was unmodified. 
It was a passion. This was evident in all the 
discussions, both in practical lines and those 
more distinctively concerning the foundation 
principles of life and work. 

We are weary of ‘‘ marking time’’; the call 
is to go forward. Whena thousand churches 
can report not one addition to membership in 
the whole year, there is profound need of find- 
ing what the matter is and then doing some- 
thing about it. 

The “‘ unity of the spirit’’ in our denomina- 
tion was universally recognized to be present 
in all the work of the council as not before in 
twenty years. The controversies of two dec- 
ades are dead indeed, praise be to God. This 
same anxiety to make our religion potent and 
all consuming is in our colleges as in our 
churches. We are all hungry to realize the 
presence of God, as Christ reveals him. 

Pomona, Cal. GEORGE A. GATES. 


The Gideons in Worcester 


These busy ‘“‘knights of the grip,” the 
Christian fraternity of traveling men, held 
their annual convention in Worcester, Oct. 22, 
23. They carry the same crisp energy into 
their religious efforts that characterizes their 
business activities. The convention fairly 
bristled with life from start to finish. Many 
of the men were once dissipated, but, having 
had a striking experience, they possess a tell- 
ing testimony. The men are intensely evan- 
gelistic. Wherever Sunday finds them on the 
road, there they give themselves to gospel 
work in churches or mission halls. Here on 
Sunday they spoke from the pulpits of churches 
both large and small and followed their ear- 
nest personal testimonies with the gospel in- 
vitation. Sunday afternoon at the Y. M.C. A. 
about forty men came to the front seats and 
knelt confessing Christ. During the summer 
and autumn the Worcester band has been 
doing good work among the churches. 

E. W. P. 





By a patient and loving endurance of 
annoyances are we preparing ourselves 
gradually fer the disci line of trials.— 
E. M. Goulburn. 
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*“ WHACKS” 
And What They Mean. 


When old Mother Nature gives you a 
““whack” remember “‘there’s a reason,’’ so 
try and say “‘thank you,” then set about 
finding what you have done to demand the 
rebuke and try and get back into line, for 
that’s the happy plavze after all. 

Curious how many highly organized people 
fail to appreciate and heed the first little, 
gentle ‘‘ whacks” of the good old Dame, but 
go right along with the habit, whatever it 
may be, that causes her disapproval. Whisky, 
Tobacco, Coffee, Tea or other unnatural treat- 
ment of the body, until serious illness sets 
in or some chronic disease. 

Some people seem to get on very well with 
those things for a while, and Mother Nature 
apparently cares but little what they do. 

Perhaps she has no particular plans for 
them and thinks it little use to waste time in 
their training. 

There are people, however, who seem to be 
selected by Nature to ‘‘do things.’? The old 
Mother expects them to carry out some de- 
partment of her great work. A portion of 
these selected ones oft and again seek to 
stimulate and then deaden the tool (the body) 
by some one or more of the drugs—Whisky, 
Tobacco, Coffee, Tea, Morphine, ete. 

You know all of these throw down the same 
class of alkaloids in Chemical analysis. They 
stimulate and then depress. They take from 
man or woman the power to do his or her 
best work. 

After these people have drugged for a time 
they get a hint, or mild ‘‘ whack,” to remind 
them that they have work to do, a mission to 
perform, and should be about the business, 
but are loafing along the wayside and become 
unfitted for the fame and fortune that waits 
for them if they but stick to the course and 
keep the body clear of obstructions, so it 
can Carry out the behests of the mind. 

Sickness is a call to ‘“‘come up higher.” 
These hints come in various forms. It may 
be stomach trouble or bowels, heart, eyes, 
kidneys or general nervous prostration. You 
may depend upon it when a “‘ whack ” comes 
it’s a warning to quit some abuse and do the 
right and fair thing with the body. 

Perhaps it is coffee drinking that offends. 
That is one of the greatest causes of human 
disorder among Americans. 

Now then if Mother Nature is gentle with 
you aad only gives light, little ‘‘ whacks” at 
first to attract attention, don’t abuse her con- 
sideration, or she will soon hit you harder, 
sure. 

And you may also be sure she will hit you 
very, very hard if you insist on following the 
way you have been going. 

It seems hard work to give up a habit, and 
we try all sorts of plans to charge our ill feel- 
ings to some other cause than the real one. 

Coffee drinkers when ill will attribute the 
trouble to bad food, malaria, overwork and 
what not, but they keep on being sick and 
gradually getting worse until they are finally 
forced to quit entirely, even the “‘ only one 
cup a day.” Then they begin to get better, 
and unless they have gone long enough to set 
up some fixed organic disease, they generally 
get entirely well. 

It is easy to quit coffee at once and for all, 
by having well-made Postum, with its rich, 
deep, seal-brown color, which comes to the 
beautiful golden brown when good cream is 
added, and the crisp snap of good, mild Java 
is there if the Postum has been boiled long 
enough to bring it out. 

It pays to be well and happy, for good ald 
Mother Nature then sends us her blessings 
of many and various kinds and helps us to 
gain fame and fortune. 

Strip off the handicaps, leave out the dead- 
ening habits, heed Mother Nature’s hints, 
quit being a loser and become a winner. She 
will help you sure if you cut out the things 
that keep you back. 

‘** There’s a reason ’”’ and a profound one. 

Look in each package for a copy of the fa- 
mous little book, ‘‘ The Road to Weliville.’’ 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 


_ BY REV, H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 13-19. Our Partnership and 
Fellowship. 1 Cor. 12: 28-31; 13: 1-8. 

The Christian ideal is not that of a single 
individual building alone his character and 
the kingdom of God. It is rather that of a 
gteat multitude whom no man can number out 
of every tribe and kindred and tongue and 
city and village and calling and rank co-oper- 
ating with the Divine Spirit to bring in ‘‘ the 
civilization of friéndty men,”’ which is Profes- 
sor Bosworth’s striking paraphrase of the old 
term, ‘‘the kingdom of heaven.” The sooner 
and the deeper we realize the nature of the 
sweep of our partnership and fellowship, the 
better for ourselves and for others. That is 
one advantage of connection with great or 
smaller conventions, with international or lo- 
cal movements, with missionary societies and 
with reform clubs—in fact, with any group of 
right-minded men and women earnestly en- 
deavoring to better themselves and the world. 





It heartens us when we feel the touch of 
the shoulder with others. Just to get a faint 
realization even of the number and variety 
of our fellow-workers reinvigorates our own 
courage. Our work may seem to be faulty 
and fruitless, our Christian lives weak and 
unsatisfactory, but lo, all about us are those 
who are succeeding in exhibiting day by day 
to the world the gentleness and grace of the 
Lord Jesus, who are accomplishing something 
perhaps in the face of obstacles no greater 
than those which beset us. Let us be keen 
enough to perceive the good work of others 
and broad enough to rejoice in it. 





Again, this fellowship provokes us to re- 
newed effort. It pays to compare notes with 
workers in other parts of the vineyard. We 
go back to our own task, with light on some 
vexing problem, with a firmer purpose to work 
harder while the day lasts. 





We need, too, the personal discipline that 
comes from association with others. A bright 
missionary was once asked what was his 
greatest trial in his work, and he replied 
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The Woman 
Who Suffers 


from chat terrible bearing down sen- 
sation caused by too much walking or 
Standing wiil find almost immediate 
reletin POND’S EXTRACT The 
healing action of this old Samily 
Doctor works a reorganization of 
functions almost beyond belief. 
Full directions with each bottle. 
Sold only in sealed bottles 
under buff wrapper. 


Accept no 
Substitute 


quickly, ‘‘ My fellow-missionaries.”” It does 
take patience and consideration tolabor with 
others, even for noble ends. We get into 
grooves, we think that only one method will 
produce a given result. Then again the per- 
sonal equation comes in and inexplicable dis- 
likes and prejudices arise. Even the early 
church in the glow of its faith and enthusiasm 
did not move along without friction. Paul 
was all the time counseling consideration and 
forbearance in his letters. te‘his converts, and 
this famous love chapter in First Corinthians 
follows close upon his analysis of the different 
sorts of persons which every church needs in 
order to do its work for the world. 























What is the force that could bind the church 
in Corinth together in the first century, or 
which can bind together the members of the 
church in Boston or Chicago or San Francisco 
in the twentieth century? Only Christ’s love 
can do it. If that possesses our hearts then 
the brother whose whole soul is absorbed in 
evangelistic movements will not get impatient 
with the brother who puts more stress upon 
education. Then the brother who thinks the 
kingdom will not come fast until we get better 
tenements and shorter days for laboring men, 
will not call the brother old-fashioned who 
holds that the first essential is to get the indi- | 
vidual heart right with its Maker. 


The Tonic 
Par Excellence. 








is highly recommended as a preventive of 
Colds and Influenza 
and as a specific remedy for 
Typhoid 
and Malarial Fevers. 


E. FOUGERA & CO., 26-30 
\_ N. William St., N.Y. 








We must not overlook the divine partner- 
ship. A company of Christian men banded 
together for Christian servicé is essentially | 
different from a grange or a political party | 
or a labor union. In its definite recognition | 
of God, in its waiting upon his will, in its | 
reception of his power it becomes allied with | 
his infinite resources. As I looked around | 
upon the National Council at Des Moines | 
nearly five hundred strong, I thought what | 
an influence such brainy, purposeful men in | — 
sympathy with one another might wield under | ~ 


any circumstances. But when to their native | OPI U 


ability is added the strength and wisdom of 
the infinite God in whose name they were met | pave been cured by us. 
together, what could not such an assemblage | 
accomplish! A half a dozen men anywhere in | 
the world whose hearts are knit together in | 
Christian-love and who make their own lives 


a channel for the spirit’s action ought to put 
ten thousand of the enemy to flight. 
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BLAIR’S PILLS} 
Sate, Sure, Effective. 600. & $1. 









MORPHINE and UOR 
ished 1878. Thousands 


Ir v { ng failed elsewhere 
Treatment can be taken at home, 


Write The Dr. J. L. Stephens Co., Dept. 63, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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| $teel Alloy Church and School Bells. nd for 
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No Workman At The 
Glenwood Foundry 


can afford to make an imperfect casting. It counts against him 


SA 
Fasano 


===. the blame . 


“Makes Cooking Easy”” 





Each piece of a Glenwood Range,ParlorStove 
or Heater bears the number of the workman who 
made it. If anything is wrong it is easy toplace 
Very jealous of their reputation 
are the makers of the famous 


xlenwood 


Leading Dealers Sell them Everywhere as the Standard Range. 
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JOHN H.Pray & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
WASHMIRCTON 2 or BOSTON. 


OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
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HE pre-eminence of these instru- 
4g ments is due principally to their 
exquisite tone. It is peculiar to 
them. @ No other maker, though prob- 
ably all have tried, has succeeded in 
reproducing it. 








The Name Guarantees the Highest Quality of Workmanship and Finish 


CHICKERING & SONS 
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CaTALocus Fras 





tablished 182 sis TREMONT St., Boston 
3 








Estey Organ Co. 


Builders of Modern Church Organs 
... of the highest possible grade ... 


120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


Factories . . . Brattleboro, Vt. 











E.T.Slattery Co. 


MAKE SPECIAL MENTION 
OF THEIR 


MILLINERY 


SHOWN IN THE LATEST PARISIAN NOV- 
ELTIES AND THE NEW FALL COLORINGS 
SUITABLE FOR STREET, AFTERNOON, AND 
EVENING WEAR, INCLUDING THE NEW 
FUR-TRIMMED HATS 


IMPORTED COATS 


MANY OF WHICH ARE EXCLUSIVE MODELS 
AND SHOWN IN .THE NEW PANNE VEL- 
VETS, CHIFFON VELVETS, LACES, 
AND FINE BROADCLOTHS 


LADIES’ GOWNS 


WE EXHIBIT MANY OF THE LATEST PARIS 
MODELS IN ALL THE NEW FALL FABRIGS. 
OUR COLLECTION IS THE FINEST WE HAVE 
EVER EXHIBITED 


FINE FURS 
154 & 155 Tremont Street, Boston 

















BAY STATE RANGES 











For more than sixty years have been noted for 
excellence in design, superior finish and dura- 
bility. The name ‘“ Bay State’’ is a sufficient 
guarantee of quality. 

If the Bay State is not sold in your town, 
please write us before buying. Our booklet will 
interest you. 





BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY 


55 Portland Street 
Providence, R. I. BOSTON 














